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The Farmer’s Greatest Problem 


He Knows How to Raise Food But His Difficulty Is to Sell I— A Radio Message 


HE first:need of man is food. The 
production of foodstuffs on the farm 
intimately concerns the life of every 
man and woman in the city who con- 
mes food, but does not produce it. A gen- 
era! strike in the steel industry, or the cloth- 
‘ing industry, or the coal industry, may result 
in severe discomfort for certain classes of 
the populatioin. But failure of all the crops 
in one year—as a result of a general strike 
on the part of all the farmers, for instance 
would result in starvation for a large por- 
tion of the population. Until science learns 
how to convert earth into apples and the 
grasses of the field into meat, man will be 
dependent on agriculture and animal hus- 
‘andry for his food. 
; My own work at the side of my father in 
behalf of a purer milk supply for the city 
babies has impressed me with the dependency 
of the city-dweller on farming, and dairy- 
ing. For that reason I made a 


By NATHAN STRAUS, JR. 


Chairman of the Agricultural Committee, New 
York State Senate 


at Cornell University, the Dairymen’s 
League, etc. It was also endorsed by many 
representative consumer organizations in the 
city. The resolution unanimously passed the 
State Senate, but it failed of passage in the 
Assembly. 

Every farmer should know the simple 
facts on which our comn.ittee would have 
based its study. Every farmer, every city- 
dweller, should ponder these facts in an 
effort to contribute toward a solution. 

1. New York State is first among the 
States of the Union in its production of 
apples, second in its production of milk and 
milk products, fourth in its production of 
potatoes. 

2. Apples sell in the markets of New York 


farmers’ marketing problems by encourag- 
ing cooperative marketing and by the ex- 
tension of State assistance, New York, one 
of the greatest agricultural States in the 
Union, is doing practically nothing to reduce 
the spread between prices on the farm and- 
food prices in the city. 

The same energy that solved the problems 
of the production of foodstuffs will solve the 
problems of marketing. The city-dweller 
with his need of cheap foodstuffs in the 
city has as much interest in the solution of 
these problems as has the man on the farm. 
State aid must be extended for a study of 
marketing conditions, for legislation to pro- 
mote cooperative marketirg, and indeed for 
public markets in the cities with adequate 
warehousing and_ cold-storage facilities. 
Lasting gratitude is due men like Dean Mann 
of Cornell, Judge John D. Miller of the Dairy- 
men’s League, H. E. Babcock of the New 

York State Cooperative Council, 





request unusual for a city man, 
when I was elected to the State 
Senate three years ago. It was 
that I be appointed a member of 
the Committee on Agriculture. 
And when reelected last year, | 
asked for and received the ap- 
pointment as chairman of that 
committee. Three years of study 
of agricultural problems, follow- 
ing on eighteen years of practical 
work with the milk question, has 
convinced me that the terrors of 
crop failure which threatened the 
farmer twenty-five years ago 
have largely been overcome. Agri- 
cultural research has made it pos- 
sible for almost any farmer with 
average mental and physical 
equipment to grow a crop, which 


OU will like this sensible talk by Mr. Straus. 
broadcast from station WEAF on Wednesday evening, July 
At this time every 
Wednesday evening tune on WEAF, wave length 492 meters, to 
hear the best farm speakers that can be obtained in the United 
States, on the American Agriculturist farm radio program. 

Every one is now agreed that the big need of agriculture is to 
sell farm products for better prices. 
gests, this will have to be done mainly through the energy of farm- 
ers themselves. 

The first step in doing this is to get correct information about 
Because this information is fundamental, American 
Agriculturist is making a constant and special effort through ar- 
ticles, through our weekly market page, and through our radio 
market service to give our folks this information in the latest and 
most accurate form.—The Editors. 


ll, at 


the markets. 


Market Information Fundamental 


6:50 P.M., eastern standard time. 


The talk was 


As Mr. Straus so well sug- 


Aaron Sapiro, organizer of suc- 
cessful farmers’ cooperatives, and 
Senator Royal S. Copeland, for 
for their work toward solving 
the marketing question. But 
back of the efforts of such men, 
back of State aid, the mainspring 
and the driving force of the move- 
ment to bring the producer on the 
farm and the housewife in the 
city in closer touch must be the 
energy of the farmers themselves. 
The solution of their marketing 
problems can come only from 
their united effort, backed up by 
their will to do it. 


“Tune In” 





You do not have to have a 





should give him a fair annual re- 
turn for his labor and his capital 
invested. But larger crops on the farm have 
not resulted in increased prosperity for the 
farmer. The average farmer’s reward for 
his long hours of work and his risk was in 
1919, a banner year, $1,456. It was only 
$465 in 1920. It was $1,211 in 1922. Why 
does the farmer still struggle along earning 
a bare livelihood with crops that should net 
him a greatly increased income? Because 
improvements in marketing methods have 
not kept pace with improved farming meth- 
ods. Scientific agriculture has solved the 
problem of an adequate production of food- 
stuffs. It is time more consideration were 
given to the farmer’s greatest problem to-day 
—the problem of marketing. I regard a 
solution of the difficulties of distribution of 
foodstuffs from farm to city as the greatest 
service that could’ be done to civilized man 
to-day next to a solution of international 
problems that would bring about world 
peace. 

The farmer in New York receives $3 a 
barrel for his apples; the housewife pays 3c 
and 5c apiece, which is equivalent to $15 to 
$25 a barrel. The dairy farmer receives 4c 
to 5c a quart for milk; the housewife pays 
14c to 18c a quart. This spread between 
producer and consumer must be reduced if 
improved farming conditions are to be re- 
flected in increased prosperity for the 
farmer. 

In an effort to contribute toward solving 
this problem I introduced at the last session of 
the Legislature a resolution for a committee 
to study means of carrying the milk, eggs, 
apples and other farm produce of this State 
to the city markets by a more direct and 
economical marketing method. The com- 
mittee was endorsed by the New York State 
Grange, the New York State Farm Bureau 
Federation, the State College of Agriculture 


City at 5c apiece and more every fall, while 
tons of apples are rotting on the ground 
within a twelve-hour rail journey of the 
city because it does not pay the grower to 
pick, pack and ship them to the city. Last 
year, as a result of competitive dumping by 
farmers, the price for potatoes was brought 
down so low that it is estimated that 70,000,- 
000 bushels were never dug. 

3. The people of New York State have 
spent over $150,000,000.00 on a barge canal. 
This canal runs from the apple-producing 
and milk-producing centers in the west of 
the State to New York City. It is the con- 
necting link between the Middle West, the 
greatest zone of agricultural production in 
the world, and the Atlantic seaboard, the 
greatest zone of consumption and export in 
the world. 

4. New York State, after building the canal, 
is making no substantial effort to utilize it 
for the transportation of foodstuffs. There 
are to-day less than 300 modern serviceable 
boats on this canal. Although the 1923 Leg- 
islature has been generous in appropriations 
to assist agriculture, the State to-day spends 
less than 4 per cent of its annual appropria- 
tions for the benefit of agriculture, while 
other successful farming States such as 
Iowa, Montana, Kansas, Oregon and Minne- 
sota, spend from 8% per cent to 18 per cent 
to help agriculture. 

5. Nowhere else in the United States does 
invested money produce so little or labor 
bring so small a reward as on the farm. 
Half the farmers of the country made less 
than $1,000.00 in 1922. 

6. The actual loss in farm population 
caused by migration from the farms to the 
cities is at the rate of over half a million 
persons per year. 

7. While some other States are solving the 


radio to get the benefit of the 
great marketing service which is being fur- 
nished daily by American Agriculturist, the 
New York State Department of Farms and 
Markets and the WEAF broadcasting sta- 
tion. In nearly every community there is 
now at least one radio receiving set. If you 
want the money these reports will save you, 
you will find some way to cooperate with 
your neighbor who has a radio to receive 
these reports. 

A little community marketing club might 
be formed, or some local farm organization 
already formed might be used to subscribe a 
small sum to pay the lady of the house who 
has the radio to telephone the market reports 
to each member of the club as soon as they 
are received every morning. Or perhaps 
arrangements can be made to have them 
posted in some conspicuous place like the 
local grocery store the weekly newspaper 
office, or at the statin where the milk is de- 
livered. Best of all, an inexpensive radio set 
might be built at home to get the reports 
direct. 

These reports are last minute prices and 
information selected from New York City, 
the greatest market in the world, by the ex- 
perts in the New York State Department of 
Farms and Markets. They are broadcast at 
10:50 -A. M., eastern standard time, from 
WEAF, wave length 492 meters, every Tues- 
day, Wednesday, Thursday and Friday. 
Blanks for taking down these reports as 
they come over the radio will be furnished 
free of charge upon application to Amer- 
ican Agriculturist, 461 4th Avenue, New 
York City. “Tune in.” 


The American Agriculturist is the best 
magaziine for general information that I 
ever read.—Arthur A. Glunt, Lilly, Pa. 
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“Agriculture is the Most Healthful, Most Useful and Most Noble Employment of Man’’— Washington 
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“Going To Law” 


Humorous, But Worthwhile Advice Written Long Ago, Still Good To-day 


APPENING into the office of a 
county judge recently to have some 
documents made out for the trans- 
fer of a piece of property, we over- 
heard part of the details of a case something 
like this: Two men, whom we recognized as 
poor day laborers, were having papers drawn 
up for carrying a suit to a higher court, 
where the expenses, which were to be se- 
cured in advance, would amount ° ; 


persons, and yield to their decision, would 
not quite satisfy the dignity, nay, the bellig- 
erent propensity of the parties. How few 
men, comparatively, there are, who have 
lived forty years without having “been in 
court” one or more times. And how few are 
the instances where even the victorious 
party has not lost more than has been 
gained—in time, worry of mind, expenses— 


which could bring the most persons on the 
stand as witnesses, and so with more than 
twenty other persons we danced attendance. 
The whole amount at issue was less than our 
individual loss of time in one of the days 
spent at court. We received in return one 
shilling (12% cents!) in advance. (All the 
further satisfaction we shall ever get, will 
be the pleasure of sending a copy of the 

above picture to the: party by 





whom we were summoned “to 





to about a hundred dollars. As 
near as we could learn, one of 


the parties had agreed to pur- “as article and picture on this page were taken from an issue of 
American Agriculturist published in 1859—sixty-four years ago, 
The pic- 


chase a cow of the other, for 
thirty dollars, but before her. 
actual transfer she died. Each 
man had already expended about 
fifty dollars, in court and coun- 
sel fees, expenses of witnesses, 
etc., and now they were prepar- 
ing to continue the contest, at an 
expense equivalent to what they 
could earn in six months’ labor. 
This incident forcibly reminded 
us of a plaster cast we saw of- 
fered a few years since by one 
of the peripatetic venders of this 


on another one to you. 


Human Nature Again 


and two years before the beginning of the great Civil War. 
ture is an exact reproduction of the old wood cut, but we have en- 
larged somewhat the size of the type in the article. 
wrote the article, probably that of the editor, has been dust these 
many years, but his humorous words of advice about “Going to Law” 
apply equally well to-day. 

The picture and article on road mending which we recently copied 
from an issue of American Agriculturist more than a half century 
old, aroused so much interest and comment that we are here passing 
Those who read these articles and laughed 
at the pictures when they were first printed, have ceased to worry 
about road mending, taking the law to their neighbor, or making 
a living. But ‘although the times have changed, we still struggle 
with the same problems, because the “human nature” with which 
the fathers contended is still rampant in the sons, constantly inter- 
fering with human progress and happiness.—The Editors. 


The hand which 


be, and appear, etc.” We wish he 
could have had it long ago—be- 
fore the occurrence alluded. to.) 

We suggest that this picture 
be cut out and framed, and hung 
up in every household, and that 
whenever a disposition is felt to 
go into law with a neighbor the 
lesson it teaches, be first care- 
fully pondered. 

There is no doubt that most 
persons who would first sit down 
and count the cost of a suit at 
law, would be deterred from en- 
tering into litigation, but for a 
feeling of false dignity. “I would 





kind of wares. Two sturdy yeo- 





men were represented as con- 

tending for the possession of a cow. A legal 
counsellor had been employed by one of the 
parties, who, dressed in the wig of olden 
style, was seated upon a pile of law-books, 
quietly drawing the milk (his fees) while the 
contest went on. The accompanying engrav- 
ing is an accurate sketch of the piece re- 
ferred to. The only fault we would find 
with the picture, is that the counsel of the 
other party should be shown 
upon the other side of the 
animal, drawing an equitable 
share of the milk—the two 
legal gentlemen on friendly 
terms of course. (We throw 
out this hint for the benefit 
of manufacturers of plaster 
casts, marble, terra-cotta, 
ete. Any one carrying out 
the idea may send us the 
first perfect specimen with 
a bill therefore.) 

This picture admirably 
portrays the character of 
three-fourths of all the law- 
suits carried on in the coun- 
try. So long as the cow gives 
milk, it will be required for 
“expenses,” and when. this 
fails, the worthless carcass 
of the animal may perhaps 
be obtained by the litigant 
who has the most physical 
endurance, each of them 
having in the meantime 
sacrificed the entire use of the cow, and, be- 
sides, time and strength enough to have ac- 
quired half a dozen better animals. 

With most men, the first impulse, on hav- 
ing a slight difference with a neighbor, ‘is, 
to “go to law about it.” To submit the case 
quietly to the arbitration. of disinterested 








to say nothing of the trouble entailed upon 
others who have been drawn into the conflict 
as witinesses, interested spectators, jurymen, 
etc. We have a vivid recollection of being 
called from pressing business to go fifteen 
miles to attend “county court,” and of wait- 
ing four whole days to give evidence as a 
witness, in a case of which we personally 
knew nothing; and to cap the climax, the 
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first give this picture a careful study. .. ” 


case was “adjourned over” three months, 
when two days more were consumed in 
waiting. Our protestations that we knew 
nothing of importance, and that all we did 
know was hearsay, amounted to nothing 
with those in eager fray. The idea seemed 
to be that that side would be the strongest 


. . if any of our readers are now, or hereafter, tempted to indulge in ‘law,’ let them 


would allow him to trample on 
my rights,” is the common expression. A 
story current in our boyhood will illustrate 
this. Two Dutchmen came into court about 
a dog that had been killed, and the following 
scene occurred: 

Judge (to the defendant)—‘“Did you kill 
the plaintiff’s dog?” 

Defendant—“To pe shure I kilt his tok, 
but he must prove it.” 

Judge (to plaintiff)— 
“How much was your dog 
worth?” 

Plaintiff—“To pe shure te 
tok was wort notting, but 
since he’esh been so mean 
ash to kilt him I shall com- 
pel him to pay te full value.” 

We recently heard of a 
case at the South, worth re- 
lating in illustration. A whip 
was borrowed, and on being 
returned, the lender de- 
clared that seven inches had 
been worn off from the end 
of the lash. High words en- 
sued, leading to a quarrel, 
which was carried into court, 
and from one court to 
another, with the usual de- 
lays, until the aggregate 
costs to the parties actually 
amounted to seven thousand 
dollars—a thousand dollars 
an inch for the worn lash, 
without reckoning time, 
trouble, and the bad feelings engendered. 

In another instance a long legal contest 
ensued, the original cause of which was a 
slight trespass by a calf. The case ended by 
a compromise, each party paying his own 
costs; the total amount of these had: run 
(Continued on page 25) 
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expend the last cent before I 
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Conditions in 1859 


O not miss that fine old humorous article 
copied on the feature page of this issue 
from American Agriculturist, published in 
1859. We are not sure who wrote it, probably 
it was the editor, but he certainly could handle 
English. Note the word “peripatetic” in the 
second paragraph. It is big enough to choke 
a cow. How many of you know what it 
means? Do you think a larger proportion 
of American Agriculturist readers knew the 
meaning of this and other unusual words in 
1859, than our readers do to-day?  Inci- 
dentally, “peripatetic” means walking. 
Speaking of cows, note that the price of 
cows was about thirty dollars. The pay for 
a day’s attendance at court was one shilling. 
These prices went up for a time, following 
the Civil War, and then they came down 
again and stayed down for many years. 
These prices will not seem strange to most of 
you because it is but a few years since one 
could buy a whole dairy for twenty-five or 
thirty dollars a cow, and when the pay for a 
good strong boy to hoe potatoes for a straight 
ten hours was but fifty cents a day. 


Varying Butterfat Tests 


NE of the greatest causes of trouble be- 
O tween dairymen and milk dealers is over 
the butterfat test. Farmers cannot under- 
stand why the same herd Laving the same 
feed will vary sometimes from two to five 
points from the test of the previous month. 
Without question there has been and is some 
dishonest testing, but it is also true that there 
is less of it than most farmers believe. 

A majority of the dealers doing business 
at the same stand and with the same patrons 
year after year, know that honesty is the 
best policy and try to give a square test. 
With the small minority of buyers who juggle 
the test, the remedy lies in having the State 
Colleges of the State Agricultural Depart- 
ments check the samples. Or best of all, 
buy a tester yourself or join a cow testing 
association. Those in the cow testing associa- 
tions have the least trouble with their but- 
terfat test. One reason is that the dealer 


knows that the farmer knows what his test 


is every day and therefore he cannot cheat 
on the test and get away with it. Another 
reason why dairymen who test have less 
trouble with the dealers, is that the farmer 
finds out, for reasons sometimes hard to ex- 
plain, that the test of the individual cow and 
of the whole dairy does vary considerably 
from day to day and from month to month. 

For instance, there is a record of a dairy 
where a heavy thunder shower at one even- 
ing’s milking, greatly reduced the butterfat 
test. There is reported by the Ohio State 
College another case where a cow was milked 
half by a machine milker and half by hand. 
The amount of miik greatly decreased, while 
the test rose from 3.2 per cent butterfat to 
4.2 per cent. In another case, some unknown 
cause made a cow decrease her flow to half 
of its usual amount and her test decreased 
also to one-half her average test. At the 
evening milking, both flow and butterfat test 
came up to normal again. 

Those who are doing constant testing 
either themselves or through cow testing as- 
sociations, know that these unreasonable 
variations in the bufterfat tests do occur, and 
they are not quite so quick to accuse the 
dealer of dishonesty. When they do accuse 
him, they have the evidence to back them 
up. There are many reasons why the owner- 
ship and use of a Babcock tester or a mem- 
bership in a cow testing association is one 
of the best investments a dairyman can make. 


Reading in the Old Days 


FRIEND from down Maine way, talk- 

ing to us a while ago about what farm 
people read, said that back on the home farm 
fifty years ago his father took only two 
papers; one of them was a religious weekly 
and the other was the American Agricul- 
turist. “But,” he continued, “how those two 
papers were read. Every word of every ar- 
ticle and every advertisement from the be- 
ginning to the end of the paper was carefully 
read, often out loud, and the pictures were 
studied and discussed. Many times when 
the articles had a special appeal they were 
laid aside for reference and for further 
reading.” 

Abraham Lincoln is perhaps typical of the 
people in the old days who had few books, 
but those books were classics and folks read 
them so thoroughly that they became well 
educated. In our own boyhood days in a 
country neighborhood, we remember several 
men of the older generation who were not 
only well informed as to current affairs, but 
who could also discuss intelligently many of 
the old classics even to the extent of quoting 
them extensively from memory. Unhappy 
was the man who attempted to argue with 
one of these old boys in history, literature, 
religion or politics, who did not have his own 
facts at his tongue’s end. In spite of the 
fact that we of this generation have one 
hundred times as much reading nowW as our 
grandfathers had,*we doubt if we are on the 
average any better informed. Is it because 
we have so much that we read little of it 
well or are we better informed on a much 
wider range of subjects? 


He Broke Even 


NE of the things that is doing a lot for 

our country boys and girls is the junior 
project work. It is surprising what a dif- 
ferent feeling toward the farm work it gives 
boys and girls to own an animal or animals, 
or a crop, and to be personally responsible 
for their success. This is what the junior 
project work does. The boys and girls learn 
in school how to raise the animal or the 
crop in a scientific way and they set their 
theories immediately into practice on the 
home farm. They are obliged to keep a very 
careful record of all their work and all their 
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expenses so that they know at the end of the 
season whether or not their project paid. 
The story is told of a boy who lived in the 
State of Maine who took considerable in- 
terest and pleasure in raising a pig as his 
project for the season. In writing up his 
report to his instructor, he said that if he 
were obliged to figure in all of the time he 
spent with the pig, his ledger would show 
that he lost $1.57 on the project. But if he 
took into consideration that he had the com- 
pany of the pig, why he broke about even. 


Which Are Your ‘Boarder’’ Crops? 


ly a trip through several agricultural coun- 

ties, we had occasion to ask farmers to 
give us cost figures on certain crops. With one 
or two exceptions, these farmers did not 
know and, as a matter of fact, very few 
farmers do know anything definite about the 
cost of growing and keeping animals or farm 
crops. About all that most of them are sure 
of is that the profits on the business as a 
whole are generally few and far between. 

Cost accounts might show that what profits 
there are, come from comparatively few 
crops or animals, and that these few are 
carrying a number of other dead-heads; but 
without definite figures, such as are kept in 
all other business, few of us really know 
which parts of the business are profitable 
and which unprofitable. 

A recent letter from a farmer expresses 
this situation so well that we think it worth 
repeating here. He says: “I believe that no 
greater service could be rendered the Ameri- 
can farmers than that some power or influ- 
ence could induce them to keep a simple ac- 
count of their main enterprises, taking 
chiefly account of their cash cost and the 
amount of labor put into them during the 
year as compared with the other enterprises 
they are carrying on. For I believe that they 
would soon discover that if they cut out just 
about 50 per cent of their enterprises and 
devoted but a little more attention and 
thoroughness to the remaining ones there 
would be less complaining of the 14 and 16 
hour day with no vacation for relaxation or 
recreation, I believe that at the end of the 
year they would find that with less work and 
less worry they had made more money, and 
also had had time to producea greater propor- 
tion of a better living from their own farm. 
I ‘believe that if the farmers could be in- 
duced to keep some such check every time 
they plunged into a new enterprise that they 
would soon quit plunging into unfamiliar 
farm practices and would be more inclined to 
take a little time off occasionally and learn 
to live. 

“This problem is the same as that of the 
boarder cow. The few enterprises that make 
a profit on the farm must carry the farm and 
help support others that have never paid a 
profit and yet have robbed the farmer of his 
time and energy. I believe this problem is 
of equal importance with the problem of 
stronger tooperation. If the two can be de- 
veloped side by side the position of the Amer- 
ican farmer is secure and his future pros- 
pects not unattractive. The falsity of di- 
versity in an age of specialization persists in 
keeping many farmers largely engaged in 
unprofitable activities.” ° 

There are probably two main reasons why 
farmers do not keep books. One of them is 
that it is very difficult to keep accurate cost 
accounts on the many different varieties of 
farm business ; and the other is, that farmers 
are so tired and sleepy when they come in 
from a day’s work they are in no shape 
mentally to wrestle with bookkeeping. But 
we maintain that the job should never be 
done in the evening, and that it is important 
enough to take time during the day to do it 
—so important in fact that the time used 
would prove to be the most profitable of any 
work done in the whole farm operation. 
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NCLE Sam Farmer and Young 

Sam were riding up the long dug 

road saying nothing, but each 

keeping up a dickens of a-think- 
ing. Relations were somewhat strained. 
The argument was ages old. Conserva- 
tive and stubborn ideas of the older gen- 
eration were again in conflict with the 
progressive but none-the-less stubborn 
beliefs of the younger. Such conflicts 
of emphatic opinion have been waged 
since Adam quarreled with his sons 
over the number and kind of goats that 
should be kept on the first farm; and 
such debates will still be warmly ar- 
gued as long as the old and young work 
together, for to most of those beyond 
the half century 


A July Story 


By E. R. EASTMAN 


the clearing where, stretched away in 
front of them, was a beautiful sight 
not often seen by farmers of this gen- 
eration. Forty or fifty acres of newly 
cleared land were covered with clover 
in bloom, standing, in places where it 
had not lodged, at least three feet high. 
How it would change the status of farm- 
ing on these old eastern hill lands if it 
were’ possible to get stands of clover, 
which the pioneers obtained with little 
effort on the newly cleared fallows! An 
occasional good farmer demonstrates 
that clover can still be grown on the 
eastern hills, by applying large quanti- 


laughter followed by a song that went 
something like this: 


Oh, when I die don’t bury me at all, 

Just pickle my bones in alcohol; 

Put a bottle of booze at my head and feet, 
And then I know I’ll surely keep. 


Sam stood listening for a minute with 
a funny expression, showing under the 
broad brim of his old straw hat, and then 
down across the lot he went, and en- 
tered the shed where he found his hired 
help having a glorious time, but some- 
what the worse for wear from too close 
association with a keg of hard cider, 
which they had somehow managed to 
bring in through the woods. 
As the men 





mark, youngsters 
in their twenties 
are mere children 
intolerant of wis- 
dom, which comes 
with the experi- 


ence of years, 
and filled with 
fool ideas which 
are both imprac- 
tical and impos- 
sible. 


With the big 
haying ahead on 
the home farm, 
Sam had taken a 
lot of clover to 
cut on shares for 
neighbor Barrett. 
It was three miles 
up amountain 
dug road and 
back through a 
piece of timber. 
The land was 
new and covered 
with cobblestones 
and stumps, so 
that all the mowing and raking had to 
be done by hand. 

Now Young Sam knew that clover 
hay was good for cows, but the trouble 
was he also knew that the kind of cows 
that Old Sam kept were not good for 
the clover hay. If the hay could only 
be sold and a little actual cash realized 
from it, Young Sam would not have ob- 
jected to doing a double haying. But 
he was tired and sick of the everlasting 
treadmill of working for nothing per 
hour for the privilege of being “chief 
cook and bottle washer” for a lot of 
worthless cows. For years now he had 
urged Old Sam to get rid of the board- 
ers and put in pure breds, or at least 
good grades; but the old man thought 
it just another fool idea of the younger 
generation and nothing was done. Mean- 
while, they continued to work early 
and late to get stuff enough to feed 
them. 

Then, to cap the climax, Sam went 
out and took this clover to cut. That 
was the last straw. The quarrel this 
time had been long and bitter and had 
ended in a statement from Young Sam, 
that when haying was done he was go- 
ing to leave the farm. 

So now they were on the way after 
their first load up the mountain road 
to the clover lot where for two days 
some hired day help had supposedly 
been busy cutting the clover with 
scythes. After coming out of the old 
wood road they stopped at the edge of 





“For We’ve Had Some Pleasant Days, Working the Fields Together” 


ties of lime and acid phosphate, but it 
is an expensive process, and for the 
most part the devil’s paint brush and the 
daisies hold sway. 

As father and son stood at the edge 
of the clearing looking across the great 
clover field, breathing the soft summer 
breeze heavily laden with its scent, and 
listening to the hum of a million bees at 
work on the blossoms, they began to lose 
their grouch. There is something about 
association with the power and lavish- 
ness of nature’s summertime that 
cleanses men’s spirits and sweetens 
their souls in spite of themselves. 

Down in one corner of the lot was 
an acre or so of the clover which the 
men had already cut. It lay so thick in 
the swaths that any raking was neither 
necessary nor possible, for it could be 
pitched handily directly from the mown 
swaths to the wagon. Where some of 
the clover had been cut, three hand 
scythes hung on a stump, but the men 
that Sam had hired to wield them were 
not in sight. 

“The boys must have gone down to the 
spring to get adrink. I don’t see them,” 
said Sam. 

“Seems to me,” said Young Sam, 
“that goin’ to get a drink has taken con- 
siderable of their time in the last two 
days, for there is mighty little clover 
to show for three men’s work.” 

Just then, up across the field, from an 
old shelter shed on the edge of the 
woods, came the sound of boisterous 


looked up and saw 
Sam standing in 
the doorway, the 
hilarity came to a 
sudden end. Sam 
was usually soft 
spoken and slow 
to anger, but there 
had been much of 
late to try his 
patience, and he 
had = reached _his 
limit. He took one 
look at the scenes 
of festivity and 
then, grabbing the 
handle of a broken 
rake, he went into 
action. YoungSam 
heard a noise like 
a six-gun battery 
opening a battle, 
and then he saw 
Old Sam’s_erst- 
-while hired help 
break forth from 
the door of the 
shanty and point 
a wild but somewhat crooked course for 
the shelter of the nearby woods. Close 
behind them followed the old man, every 
once in a while coming near enough to 
the unfortunate man in the rear to ac- 
celerate his speed by a vigorous applica- 
tion of the rake handle. 

Then, with head erect, shoulders back, 
and old knees stepping high, Sam came 
‘back across the lot to the wagon and 
without a word proceeded to put on a 
load of clover which Young Sam loaded. 
When it was finished, they carefully 
bound it with a binding pole and started 
down through the woods toward home. 
The road was narrow and on each side 
it was swampy. They had not gone far 
when Young Sam drove a little too close 
to the edge so that the wheels went off 
on one side and sank to the axle, while 
the load slowly, but none-the-less surely, 
rolled majestically over, pitching both 
men into the bordering briars and 
bushes. 

Father and son sorted themselves out 
of the brush and immediately began to 
glare at each other while each tried to 
get his breath, and think of something 
strong enough to say that would relieve 
his feelings and cover the situation. 
Finally, the little fine lines about the old 
man’s eyes began to crinkle into a smile. 

“Samuel,” he said, “don’t say a word. 
I been a-thinkin’ since yesterday when 
you told me you were going to leave me, 
after you had. stayed here for years 

(Continued on page 22) 
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Own This Modern 
Light-Draft Spreader 


IF THE MAN without a spreader knew how he 
could increase the crop returns from every ton of 
manure by using a McCormick-Deering Manure 
Spreader, he would change his method mighty 
soon. It isn’t a matter of what the other fellow is 
doing—it is a plain dollars and cents proposition. 
If you waste your time at uneven spreading you 
lose profits that should belong to you. 


The McCormick-Deering spreader performs two 
important operations. First, it shreds the manure— 
tears it to pieces as it passes through the two steel 
beaters and the spiral wide-spread device; second, 
it spreads evenly and uniformly, in any quantity 
desired. 
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Among the features of the McCormick-Veering spreader 
are: An Auto-steer which permits the spreader to be 
turned in close quarters, and which eliminates neck weight; 
adjustment for six feed speeds; and the all-steel frame 
with all appliances bolted to it direct. 


Ask the McCormick-Deering Dealer to 
point out these features. 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 


OF AMERICA 
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! 606 SO. MICHIGAN Ave. CHICAGO, Iu. 











McCormick - Deering 


Manure Spreaders 
Built in Two Popular Sizes 
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Long-Time Farm Loans 


This Bank has loaned to the farmers in New England, 

New York and New Jersey over $25,000,000 and has re- 

turned to them over $137,000 in dividends. 

If you operate your own farm or intend to purchase a farm, we are 

a to make a long-time, easy-payment loan. Interest at oA. 
‘ayments semi-annually. Loans run for 33 _— but can be paid at 

borrowers’ option any time after 5 years. al representative in 

every district. 

Look ahead! If you will need a loan this season write now for information. 


The FEDERAL LAND BANK of SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 
Serving New England, New York and New Jersey 
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— Barb Wire—Paint and a euarenteed. 
PEERLESS WIRE G FENCE CO. Gept.soot CLEVELAND, Om 








Stand ? wx 
THE CREAMERY ‘ A f 
West St RUTLANC 


a ee 
. | 5,000,000 CABBAGE, agp 


CABBAGE (All Varieties)..... $1.75 per 1000; 5000, $ 8.00 

CAULIFLOWER (Snowball)... .$4.50 per 1000; 5000, $20.00 

BRUSSELS SPROUTS.......... $2 50 per 1000; 5000, $13.00 

CELERY (All Varieties), ....,.$3.00 per 1000; 6000, $12.00 
Cash with order. Send for List af all Plants 

PAUL F. ROCHELLE, Drawer 269, MORRISTOWN, NEW JERSEY 
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ENTERING about 

Keyport, and extend- 
ing for some ten miles between South 
Amboy and Matawan on the north and 
Middletown on the south, is a busy gar- 
den district. Methods are not espe- 
cially intensive, and crops are grown 
in fairly large fields. The leading prod- 
ucts are aspara- 
gus — chiefly 
white or blanched 
grass” — toma- 
toes, peppers, egg- 
plants, sweet 
corn, and musk- 
melons. Grapes, 
small fruits, and 
tree fruits are 
also generally 
grown. Fifteen 
years ago most 
of the growers 
drove to the boat 
at ee and 
loaded their prod- 
uce to reach mar- 
ket around mid- 
night. Now there is no regular serv- 
ice, and the five-ton truck has elimi- 
nated two handlings and two carriers, 
for it takes the load from farm to com- 














PAUL WORK 


mission house or market without 
change, These huge seagoing trucks 
make an impressive sight as_ they 


charge up the Jersey highways in the 
late afternoon or early evening with 
their load of food for the millions of 
the metropolis. Yes, they are seagoing 
craft, for they cross the bay from 
Staten Island to Manhattan. The 


By PAUL WORK 
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The Keyport Section 


A Noted Vegetable Garden District of New Jersey 





Root crops planted 
late will yield a prod- 
uct of higher quality for storage than 
when the plants have borne the brunt 
of the hot dry season. The beets and 
carrots so matured are of finer texture 
and more delicate flavor, as well as 
fresher and more attractive in appear- 
ance. 

Families in the great cities lack stor- 
age space for vegetables, but an in- 
creasing proportion of homes in cities 
and towns from half a million down 
have good cellars. Gardeners might 
well cultivate the sale of roots and 
cabbage in fifty- and hundred-pound 
lots, offering suggestions for successful 
keeping. 

It is difficult to correctly time the 
planting of late crops, and dry weather 
renders germination uncertain. The 
probability of securing a prompt and 
even stand is greatly increased through 
special care in sowing. The drills may 
be made rather deep, and yet covering 
may be light enough to permit a ready 
come-up. The contact between seed 
and soil is improved by firmly compact- 
ing the soil over the seeds. Of course 
irrigation is of inestimable value in 
this connection. 


The Wage Problem 


Gardeners have complained bitterly 
of labor conditions this season, and not 
without reason, Nassau County grow- 
ers are paying as high as $6 a day for 
men and $3.50 for women. Fortunate- 
ly, market prices during the early sum- 
mer have been fairly good. Otherwis* 





| os = — 


charge by truck is a trifle lower than 
freight alone. Some of the machines 
are owned by New York wholesalers 


| and some by trucking concerns. 


J. C. Hendrickson is one of the lead- 
ing growers of the Keyport section. 
He has fourteen acres of asparagus, 
which is ridged high during the cut- 
ting season and is cut white. Much of 
the product is “sold where grown at the 
Old Cherry Tree,” for Mr. Hendrickson 
is located on one of the great seashore 
highways and has a_ well-developed 
roadside market. He sells a wide vari- 
ety of goods, both purchased and 
grown. When asked whether the two 
classes of merchandise mix well, he 
said: “We can sell anything that is 
good.” Perhaps this is the key to the 
argument as to whether a stand should 
sell nothing but the product of the 
home farm. 

Mr. Hendrickson has extensive or- 
chards, and is increasing his plantings. 
Vegetables are grown between the rows 
while the trees are on their way to 
maturity. 


Late Crops 


A growing interest is being shown 
by vegetable men in late fall markets. 
Prices are usually better than in mid- 
season, and harvests thus timed serve 
to lengthen the season of income and 
of the profitable use of labor. An up- 
State gardener is setting tomatoes as 
late as the last of June. He does not 
expect all to be ripe before frost, but 
when a severe night threatens he will 
gather the green fruits in quantity and 
allow them to ripen under the protec- 





tion of his barn roof. 








Intercropping with Tomatoes to Pay for a Year’s Growth of a New 
Jersey Fruit Planting 


it is hard to see how any but the most 
efficient operators can make ends meet. 

For four years the Troy Market Gar- 
deners’ Association has operated a marf- 
ket of its own at Watervliet because 
the city authorities of Troy would not 
afford a_ satisfactory public market. 
The gardeners have put up a game 
fight in face of serious odds, and now 
they win. The present city adminis- 
tration, after friendly conference, has 
arranged to care for the needs of the 
growers in a manner agreeable to all, 
and the Association officially came back 
on June 7 from its sojourn beyond the, 
river. They still hold the Watervliet 
property that they bought four years. 
ago. 


A July Story 
(Continued from page 21) 


when the other boys had gone awa 
that maybe your pa is a darned 0 
fool; maybe he don’t keep up with the 
times very good; but we’ve had pleas 
ant days working the fields together; 
and I want them to continue. Just for- 
get this little unpleasantness, and we'll 
tell neighbor Barrett his clover can rot 
for all of us. And maybe, too, you are 
right about this cow business. Any- 
way, if you will only stay on with me 
for a spell longer you can house-cleah 
and renovate the darned old dairy al 
you want to.” 


We have enjoyed your paper ve 
much, and think it more than wort 
ee price.—Mrs. S. Balegh, Willoughby, 

o. 
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Save the Potato Crop 


Spraying or Dusting as Necessary as Cultivating 


T is not a question 

of “shall I dust” or 
“shall I spray my potatoes”; but it is 
a question of fighting bugs and plant 
disease or taking a chance on losing 
the whole crop. I have known farmers 
who have, in the past, hit it “lucky” 
by making a guess at the beginning of 
the season that there would be few if 
any bugs and no blight. However, for 
every one who has made that guess and 
gotten away with it, there are hun- 
dreds who have been caught and lost 
the better part of their crop. 

Whether we use liquid spray or dust, 
to fight bugs is mighty good as insur- 
ance, and most successful growers con- 
sider it that way these days, especially 
in times like the present when a short 
crop is in prospect. Of course it costs 
money, but year in and year out, the 
costs of buying poisons and fungicides 
is more than counterbalanced by in- 
creased returns. Fundamentally, the 
same fungicides and insecticides are 
used in dusting as in spraying. The 
copper lime dust is identical to Bor- 
deaux and water is merely a carrier of 
arsenate of lead powder. 

Bordeaux is made by mixing copper 
sulphate or bluestone and burnt lime. 
For the grower who has only a small 
patch, the most favorable method is to 
dissolve five pounds of copper sulphate 
in five gallons of water. Lime is also 
diluted at the same rate, five pounds 
in five gallons of water. But these 


By F. W. OHM 


tions spray. Their | 
claim is that they tried | 
it once and the “danged stuff wouldn’t 

work.” Of course it wouldn’t work | 
when new foliage was coming on all the 
while and no spray was applied to pro- | 
tect it from diseases. Spray should be | 
applied every ten days at least, and it | 
should be applied in such a manner | 
that the entire leaf surface, on top and 
underneath, is covered with a thin film 
of mixture. That is why a “three noz- 
zle to a row” machine is best. It is not 
possible to cover the plant properly by 
merely squirting or sprinkling the ma- 
terial on the plant, although recom- 
mendations are published to the effect 
that in the absence of a spray outfit, it 
is ppssible to use a whisk broom to 
very good affect. Good spraying de- 
mands lots of pressure, enough to 
create a fog, rather than a spray— 
the higher the pressure, the better the 
fog and the better distribution of 
liquid. 

Dusting Methods Much Improved 


There is nothing new in the practice 
of dusting except that the methods of 
application have been developed to a 
higher degree. Dusting apparatus is 
being perfected every year and the me- 
chanical condition of dust is likewise 
being improved. The big talking point 
in favor of the duster is that it elimi- 
nates the handling of so much water 
and is consequently much more rapid. 








The ‘“‘three nozzle to a row” arrangement makes it possible to hit 
every part of the potato vine with the spray material 


concentrated solutions are not mixed 
directly. Each is poured into a fifty- 
gallon barrel which contains forty gal- 
lons of clear water. This makes fifty 
gallons of spray material known as a 
5-5-50. In order to fight bugs, two 
pounds of arsenate of lead powder are 
added to this fifty gallons of Bordeaux. 
Down on Long Island, where it is 
common for a grower to have seventy- 
five or one hundred acres of potatoes, 
a great deal of spray material is used 
and consequently much larger batches 
must be mixed. It is common for big 
growers to have a platform built high 
enough to back the spray rig under. 
On the platform are two barrels, one 
containing the copper sulphate solu- 
tion and the other containing the lime 
solution. Between the two there is a 
large reservoir of water. When the 
Spray tank is to be filled, it is backed 
under this reservoir and the water is 
piped directly into the spray tank and 
the copper and lime solutions are added 
in the proportions just mentioned. 
Sometimes the field that is being 
Sprayed is considerable distance from 
the house. In order to eliminate loss 
of time, the barrels of chemicals and 
the water reservoir are loaded on to a 
wagon kept in the field. A one-horse 
water cart.keeps the reservoir filled. 
There are two factors that practical- 
ly measure the success or, failure of 
liquid spray materials to fully control 
plant insects and disease. They are 
regularity of application and pressure. 
know of some potato growers who 
Start cussing as soon as anyone men- 











Men using dusters claim they can cover 
a field many times quicker than they 
can with liquid spray apparatus. This | 
is obvious, for they do not have to/| 
stop to fill up with water after every 
few “bouts” of the field. It is possible | 
to carry enough dust material on the | 
rig to treat an entire field without | 
making a single stop. 

I was talking to a big potato grower 
from the eastern end of Long Island 
recently about dusting and spraying. 
He spoke very highly of dusting as far 
as results were concerned. However, 
he is well equipped with modern spray- 
ing apparatus and has his spray ma- 
terial or stock solution barrels so con- 
veniently arranged that it would not 
pay him to junk this equipment to 
buy a duster. I called his attention to 
the potato‘growing fields of such New 
York counties as Franklin, Clinton, 
Steuben and the southern ends of Liv- 
ingston and Ontario, where very often 
potato growers have to climb steep hiil- 
sides to get up to their fields, much 
in contrast to the level stretches of 
Long Island. The man from Suffolk 


County said: “If I were growing po- | 
tatoes in that section I douLt if I would | FARMS—SUNNY SOUTHERN JERSEY 
oqunneds ‘tome require - othe $500 cash. Income producing homes, 


Vineland Farm Agency, 519-A.0. Landis Ave., Vineland, N. J. 


CABBAGE WORMS Destroyed by 
Dusting with HAMMOND’S SLUG SHOT © 


SO USED FOR 35 YEARS. SOLD BY ALL SEED DEALERS. 
For pamphlets worth having, write B. HAMMOND, Beacon, New York 


even try to use a sprayer. It must be 
terrible work for those fellows to try 
te get water up on top of the hills 
and it must be time-consuming. That 
is where the duster serves a real pur- 
pose. No doubt, they will come in a 
whole lot faster as soon as the price 
of dust comes down to a more rea- 
sonable a which is another one of 
(Continued on page 30) 
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AFTERGLOW of ROUGHWOOD, 84605. World’s Champion 


Junior 3-year old Guernsey, Class E, with 878.16 Ibs. fat from 16,815.7 
lbs. milk. Owned and bred by Mr. E. B. Dane, Chestnut Hill, Mass. 


FED ON BUFFALO DURING THE RECORD MAKING YEAR. 


are fed on this feed. 


ration. 


New York 











Buffalo Scores 
Another World’s Record 


This is getting to be a common occurrence 
when great purebreds, such as “Afterglow,” 


A still commoner occurrence is the increase 
in milk production made by grade cows as soon 
as Buffalo Corn Gluten Feed is added to the 


With your herd on pasture, feed Buffalo 
this way: 3 parts Buffalo, 2 parts hominy, 2 
parts bran. Then watch for the extra milk. 


It’s no idle saying that Buffalo is 


IN 
EVERY LIVE DEALER’S 
STOCK - 
AND 
EVERY GOOD 
DAIRY RATION 





Corn Products 
Refining Company 
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Chicago 














Easy to Erect 


The cost of any silo should include 


. the cost of erection. No extra, ex- 


pert hired help is necessary to put 
up a Unadilla. Any handy man with 
boy or woman helper 
can erect it. 

A few simple parts fit 


my \ perfectly and go togeth- 


er quickly. This feature 
alone will save many 
dollars and much time 
in your silo purchase. 
Every day other con- 








venient features will 








justify your choice of it. 
Send for big 
new catalog 
UNADILLA SILO Co. 


Box 
XT Unadilla, N. Y. 


JOC CC 








Save half to three-quarters the cost of 
a new roof by applying Consolidated 
Asbestos Coating over old shingles, 
metal, ready roofing, per, etc. 
Easily applied with Fy 


Consolidated Asbestos Coating 


forms a hard, tough, one-piece roof, immune 
to heat and cold. Fire-resistant and weather- 
proof. Made of asbestos fibre and genuine 
asphalt. 
To introduce this wonderful coat- 
SPECIAL ing we will ship 5 gallons for $8; 10 
OFFER gallons $15, and include a $! brush 
free for cash with order. Money back if not 
entirely satisfied. Booklet “J” on request. 


Consolidated Asbestos Corp., Dept. J 


100 Fifth Avenue, NEW YORK, N. Y. 


- 

















Pive pounds chewing $1.75; ten, 

LEAF TOBACCO $3.00; twenty, $5.25; five pounds 
9 amoking $1.25; ten, $2.00; twenty, 

$3.50, Pipe and Recipe Pree. Send no money, pay when rece! ved. 
UNITED TOBACCO GROWERS MAYFIELD, KY. 























Proof Against 
Weather, 
Fire, Water, 
Lightning 
We can furnish for immediate de- 
livery any style of the Penco roof- 
ing or siding, painted or galvanized 
Furnished in CORRUGATED, V- 
Crimp Standing Seam, Loxon Tile, 
etc., for roofing Brick, Clapboard 
Stone Face 1, etc., for siding 
There is a special Penco metal ceil- 
ing for every purpose 
Send for catalogue f 
Cérner Bead, Cu ts 
Arches, Gutters Lea 
Ventilators, Skylig 
PENN METAL COMPANY 
110 First St., cnaet CITY, N. J. 
il 


25th & Wharton Sts., PHILADELPHIA, PA 
Write your nearest offi 


lers, 
hts 








New York Farm News 
Boys and Girls Prominent at College Field Days 


HE outstanding event of the Sum- 

mer field days held at the New 
York State College of Agriculture, 
June 27th to 29th, was the large at- 
tendance of boys and girls who are 
interested in junior project work, Over 
500 boys and girls were present from 
sixteen counties. They were welcomed 
to the College by Dean A. R. Mann 
and by Livingston Farrand, president 
of Cornell University. 

The first day was spent in visiting 
various points of interest about the 
campus and university buildings. On 
Thursday and Friday the boys at- 
tended demonstrations on judging 
dairy cattle, gardening, rope-splicing, 
sheep and hogs, poultry and potatoes. 
The girls spent the two days attend- 
ing demonstrations by teams from 
some of the counties and by the ex- 
tension workers of the Home Economics 
Department. 

In talking to the boys and girls, 
Dean Mann said: “The great purpose 
of junior extension work is not that 
a boy may learn to raise a quarter 
acre of potatoes or a girl learn to can 
tomatoes. Those are not the import- 
ant things we have in mind. They 
are the means we use to accomplish 
the important things. The reason we 
do this work is to train the head, the 
hands, the heart and health as repre- 
sented by your emblem; to train the 
head to think and plan and reasons 
to train the hands to be useful and 











A Fair Question and 
a Reasonable Answer 


The question is sometimes asked 
us, although less frequently as more 
and more De Laval Milkers are put in 
use and the wisdom of the De Laval 
method is demonstrated, why we make 
only single unit milkers. 

The De Laval Milker Unit is de- 
signed to milk one cow ata time. Of 
course as many units as 


Numerous tests have shown that 
two single units milk about one-third 
faster than one double unit, and one 
man can handle two single units faster 
than one double unit. In actual prac- 
tice many De Laval operators are 
handling three units alone, and each 
unit will milk about ten average cows 

or more an hour. 





desired can be used in 
an installation, and all 
of the units, no matter 
how many are used, 
work with exactly the 
Same uniform and 
pleasing action. This 
method has proved to 
be the most practical as 
well as the fastest. 


With a double unit it 





Easy Terms 
Youcan get a De Laval 
Milker for 10°% down 
and the rest in 15 
monthly payments of 
6%. Use a De Laval 
while it pays for itself. 


Another advantage of 
the single unit, which 
is very important espe- 
cially in purebred test 
work and for which 
many De Lavals are 
now used, is that it is 
possible to weigh each 
cow’s milk when indi- 
vidual cow records are 
desired. 








is necessary to arrange 

the cows so that those which require 
about the same length of time to be 
milked are placed side by side, and it 
is practically impossible to do this 
unless the cows are constantly re- 
arranged, which causes confusion 
and delay. Thus with a double unit, if 
the cows do not milk out in exactly 
the same time, part of the outfit is 
idle or is left on the cow too long. 


Of course this is only 
one of many features which is making 
the De Laval Milker so popular with 
dairymen everywhere. On more than 
12,000 farms the De Laval Milker is 
saving time and labor, increasing the 
production of milk, producing cleaner ~ 
milk, and making dairying more 
pleasant and profitable. If you are 
milking ten or more cows by hand, 
you are paying for a De Laval. 


The De Laval Separator Co. 


NEW YORK 
165 Broadway 


CHICAGO 
29 E. Madison St. 


SAN PRANCISCO 
61 Beale S¢. 





skillful; to train the health so as to 
resist disease, to be 100 per cent effi- 
cient and enjoy life; and finally, to 
train the heart to be true and kind 
and sympathetic.” 

In addition to the large attendance 
of boys and girls, many adults were 
present, including nearly all of the 
county farm bureau agents and the 
farm bureau executive committees. 
Visits were made to the State experi- 
ment station at Geneva and to the 
great farms belonging to the State Col- 
lege of Agriculture. 


NON-POOLERS ANNOUNCE JULY 
PRICES 


aa 

At a meeting of the Executive Com- 
mittee of the Non-Pooling Dairymen’s 
Cooperative Association and a com- 
mittee of the New York Milk Confer- 
ence Board, held June 26, the price 
negotiated for non- pool milk for the 
month of July was as follows: Class 
No. 1, $2.30; class No. 2, $2.00; flat 
price, $2.20; class 3A the differential 
was increased from 55c to 80c; class 
3B the differential was increased from 
40c to 65c; class 4A the differential 
was increased from 20c to 25c. In 
Grade A the 20c differential was in- 
creased to 30c, the 25c differential in- 
creased to 40c, and the 15c differential 
increased to 25c. The principal in- 
crease is in the increase of the flat 


. price from $2.11 to $2.20. Most of the 


non-pool milk is sold on the flat price 
basis. All prices are for 3 per cent 
milk in 201-210 mile zone with the ad- 
dition of 4c per point of butter fat con- 
tent above 3 per cent, and the addition 
or deduction on account of the freight 
differential. 


NEW YORK COUNTY NOTES 


Montgomery Co.—On July 3, the 
date of writing, a large amount of 
buckwheat is being sown in this local- 
ity. Farmers are using the crop’ with 
other small grains for feed. Milk is 
bringing a fair price, but hay sells at 
from $9 to $12 per ton. The new crop 
of hay will not yield as heavily as was 
expected early in the season. The stand 
is good, but short. Some farmers are 
cutting alfalfa and June clover. En- 
silage corn is making slow growth 
owing to cool nights. The acreage of 
potatoes is not large, but the fields 
look to be im good shape. Eggs are 
selling at 25¢ a dozen, veal 9c, live 
weight. Not many broilers on the 
market here, only about 40 per cent. 
Farm help is so scarce here that many 
acres lie fallow and many meadows 
will be left unharvested. Many good 
farms are for sale, but buyers are few 
and far between. Town highways are 
being well repaired as there is plenty 
of help for that work at a good daily 
wage. The plum crop will be small in 
this locality owing to the heavy rains 
at blossoming time.—G. P. VAN V 


Ontario Co.—We have had some 
very hot weather during the latter part 
of June; in fact, during the last week 
the temperature was above 90 in the 
shade. We have been in need of rain 
all along, but lately we have had some 
good showers. It has been too hot 
and dry to set cabbage. Some growers 
are complaining about the lack of 
plants due to maggot injury and poor 
seed. Greening apples have not set 
very heavily in comparison to the 
amount of bloom. Corn is making good 
growth. Some farmers are harvesting 
— which is not very heavy.— 

 < 


Warren Co.—All crops are very late 
and are not looking especially good. 
The hay crop will be light. Recent 
rains have improved the outlook to 
some extent. Old meadows will be 
very light and in some places will not 
more than pay the high prices of labor 
to cut them. The price of farm help 
is out of reach of most people. Farm- 
ers are doing what they can without 
hiring help. Prices for produce are 
lower than a year ago. ld potatoes 
are scarce and nearly all gone. The 
new crop is not a a Farm Bu- 
reau meetings are ing held every 
month. Interest is good—R. T. A. 
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for, tf the 
battery hp 7 


fob. factory 


Other sizes equally low priced. 

Over 5,000 dealers carry these 

engines in stock and will save 
you money on freight. 


FAIRBANKS, MORSE & CO. 
Manufacturers Chicago 


Eastern Branches 
New York Baltim B 
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TO BREED, ABORTION, 


in All Animals Guarant 


FAILU Cured. Causes and treatment 


explained in our Free Booklet, Remedy $2 Bot. 


The Breed-O Remedy Co., P.0. Box 240-A, Bristol, Com. 
struction book an 


PATENT Record of Invention 


blank. Bra shored < or model for personal opinion. 
CLARENCE A. O'BRIEN, Registered Patent Law 
yer, 94 pei & Building, Ww ashington, D. C. 





Write today for free in 
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to Hold Summer Meeting 
in Glassboro 


RUIT and vegetable growers from 

all parts of the State will assemble 
for the summer meeting of the State 
Horticultural Society on the campus 
of the new State Normal School in 
Glassboro on Wednesday, July 25. 

Representatives of the staff of the 
State Experiment Station at New 
Brunswick have been conducting im- 
portant spraying experiments in the 
orchards of the Repp Company. The 
lessons from these experiments will be 
demonstrated during the tour of sev- 
eral large orchards near Glassboro. 
The run will be made by automobiles 
leaving the Normal School at 10 
o’clock, standard time. 

After lunch in the beautiful oak 
grove adjacent to the Normal School, 
the members and visitors will assemble 
for a meeting. They will be addressed 
by Mayor Frank Stanger and Mr. 
Charles F. Repp, of Glasboro, Senator 
Emmor Robberts, President of the Hor- 
ticultural Society, Dr. J. J. Savitz, Prin- 
cipal of the New Jersey Normal School, 
and Mr. L. A. Cooley, Secretary of the 
New Jersey State Federation of County 
Boards of Agriculture. Professor M. 
A. Blake, Horticulturist at the State 
Experiment Station, Professor A. J, 
Farley, Pomologist, Dr. T. J. Headlee, 
State Entomologist, and Dr. W. H. 
Martin, Plant Pathologist, will lead dis- 
cussions on the best practices in orchard 
and field work. 

Last year the summer meeting was 
held at Minch Bros. farms near Bridge- 
ton. There was an attendance of 
nearly 1,000 persons. The meeting this 
year is expected to be even larger. It 
will be held in the Normal School build- 
ing in the event of rain. 


SHEEP BREEDERS ESTABLISH 
SCHOLARSHIP AT PENN 
STATE 


A special scholarship is to be estab- 
lished at the Pennsylvania State College 
as the result of a $5,000 fund provided 
by the Pennsylvania State More Sheep 
More Wool Association. It is to be 
known as the “Arthur C. Bigelow Mem- 
orial Scholarship” in honor of the late 
organizer of the association, a former 
prominent textile manufacturer of 
Philadelphia. The interest from the 
fund will be awarded each year to a 
student in the State College animal 
husbandry course who is specializing 
in sheep studies and who is deserving 
of the award by reason of his scholastic 
standing. 


‘*Going To Law”’ 


(Continued from page 19) 


up to nearly eleven thousand dollars! 
How many such cases—not quite so 
striking perhaps—have come under the 
notice of most persons. How many 
estates have been wasted, and heirs 
beggared, by an unwillingness to make 
slight concessions. 
_ But the pecuniary loss, serious as 
it often may be, is not the worst fea- 
ture in the business. The hatred en- 
gendered, and bad passions nourished, 
react sadly upon the parties engaged. 
The disposition is soured, peace ban- 
ished, and constant vexations and ap- 
prehension embitter life. Said one 
who had finally obtained his suit, in- 
volving a large amount, and one which 
he could ill <fford to lose: “Had I 
foreseen the anxiety and vexation I 
ave suffered from this business, I 
would have given a receipt in full for 
the amount, rather than have com- 
menced.” ; Many others will bear the 
same testimony. There are cases where 
it is positive duty to invoke the aid of 
law to secure or preserve rights, but 
Teason, not passion, should preside 
when such interests are owe 

We repeat, then, if any of our read- 
ers are now, or hereafter, tempted to 
indulge in “law,” let them first give 
this picture a careful study, and then 
inquire if it will not be better to lose 
the milk at once, than to hold the cow 
with might and main, for an indefinite 
— and in the end find all the labor 
ost. 


Wishing you success in your good 
work.—Phil R. Goodives, Ritchey. Tl. | 


New Jersey Horticulturists 
























PUBLIC FORMULA FEEDS 


"THE Cooperative G. L. F. Exchange is securely established. 

It has wiped out the operating deficit which existed on 
January |, 1923, and during the first six months of the current 
year has increased its gross business by a million dollars over 
the same period last year. 


The service the G. L. F. renders you in the future will depend 
primarily on the volume of purchases it makes for you. Volume 
voluntarily placed means savings in overhead and sales cost. 
Orders secured without the expense of direct solicitation mean 
lower prices to you and your neighbors. 


The G. L. F. Feed Pool which opens this month affords you the 
opportunity to buy your winter feed at summer prices. 
furnishes you the added guarantee of securing the best dairy 
feed available at the lowest possible price per hundred pounds 
of digestible nutrients. 


It also 


Thoughtful deliberation will convince you of the wisdom of 
using the G. L. F. to buy your feed for you. Remeniber, orders 
voluntarily placed make the pool price lower. 


M. FOV th 


President 
Cooperative G. L. F. Exchange, Inc. 
Buffalo, N. Y. 








AUCTION SALE 
Buy At Your Own Price 


GASOLINE ENGINES 
FARM TRUCKS 
SAWING OUTFITS 
TRACTORS ana. ATTACHMENTS 
SAW BENCHES 
MOWING MACHINES, Etc. 


Owing to the ever-increasing demand for 
DO-IT-ALL TRACTORS, we intend 
giving up the retail store. We have,a 
large stock and sooner than put it in the 
warehouse we are going to sacrifice. Here 
is an opportunity for the farmer to supply | 
himself with his needs for years to come, | 
at his own prices. The Auction Sale will 
be held at No. 33 Park Place, Thursday, | 
July 26th. If you desire further information | 
write to DO-IT-ALL Tractors Corp.., | 














No. 33 Park Puace, New York City. | 








LOOK AT THE EXPIRATION DATE 
ON YOUR ADDRESS LABEL 


If your subscription has expired, you can show your appreciation of our courtesy in con- 
tinuing to send you the American Agriculturist, by favoring us with your renewal at once, 

There is no question as,to your needing every coming issue of American Agriculturist, 
because some of the future numbers will contain facts that you would not willingly miss 
for any amount. The worst kind of economy in the world is to save $1 by not subscribing 
for American Agriculturist and thereby losing $10 or $100 or even $1,000 by not having 
the information that will be given in the next 52 issues of American Agriculturist. 

If you were a doctor, you would find the best medical journal indispensable. If you are 
a real farmer who is out for 100% success and not merely a bare living, you owe it to 
yourself and family to read every coming issue of the American Agriculturist so that you 
can keep abreast of the times. 


SPECIAL BARGAINS! 


Fifty-two issues of American Agriculturist for only $] is a bargain, but we offer you even 
still greater value for your money if you accept one of the following special long-term 
2 years for American Agriculturist only $1.50 
3 years for American Agriculturist only 2.00 
5 years for American Agriculturist only 3.00 

It has probably been merely an oversight if you are in arrears in your subscription. 


Before you forget it, mail your renewal for one of the above bargains and show your heart 
is still with us in our fight for your success and happiness. 


———-——--- MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY ———— ————-~ 


AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST, 461 Fourth Ave., New York City. 
I appreciate your sending me American Agriculturist after my subscription expired. 





Here is my check (or money-order) for renewal for.........+.. years more. 
MAME... ccc cececeses Recvcvsscceserccccscepecdecececetesseds ehtghs shes aaae  awout 
ie, The 
RBORID. 0. cck'cn ce caccuwesticcnevicvinetececesebess sabes senen pean ev nesses ; 
nee of a 
who had 
B) 











Join the thousands 
of progressive farmers 


who are cutting the high costs of their farm imple- 
ments by buyingthem where selling costs have been 
cut to the bone and marketing economy is a fact 


under the 


MOLINE Plan 


It eliminates all the wastes of the old system of distri- 
bution and shares the savings with you. 

The Moline Dealer will gladly help you save money. 
If there is no Moline man near you, write us today for 
the facts you ought to know. 


The farmer must pay less for what he 
buys—and get more for what he sells 


MOLINE PLOW COMPANY, Inc. 


RE-ORGANIZED - POWERFULLY CAPITALIZED 
Makers of High-Grade Implements for 60 Years 


MOLINE, ILLINOIS 


Write today for full information 








MOLINE PLOW COMPANY, INC., Moline, Illinois. AA. 
Send me your Booklet telling how I can buy high-grade implements under 7-14 


the Moline Plan and save money. 





My name 


My city 





State 





R. R. No. 





Visit Canada this summer—see 
for yourself the opportunities 
which Canada offers to both 
labor and capital—rich, fertile, 
virgin prairie land, near rail- 
ways and towns, at $15 to $20 
an acre—long terms if desired. 
Wheat crops last year the big- 
gest in history; dairying and 
hogs pay well; mixed farming 
rapidly increasing. 


Homeseekers’ Rates on 
Canadian Railroads 
If you wish to look over the 
country with a view to taking 
up land get an order from the 
nearest Canadian Government 
Agent for special rates on 
Canadian railroads. Make this 
your summer outing—Canada 
welcomes tourists—no pass- 
ports required—have a great 
trip and see with your own 
eyes the that 
await you. 
For full information, with free 
booklets and maps, write 


0. G. RUTLEDGE 


Desk 56 
301 E. Genesee Street 
SYRACUSE, N. ¥. 


BIGGEST 
BARGAIN 





&8 pogo beck—bow tobeco yee 

@og well — how to care for him 
@hen sick. Result of 35 years’ experi- 
ence with every known dog disease, 


wh. CLAY aLover. V. Ss. ee 


a 
TOBACCO 5" Chewing, 5 Ibs., $1.75; 10 
. $3.00. Smoking, 5 
* $1.25; 10 Ibs., $2.00. 
Sree 


Gactbetieh ateeand testes 
“RATIVE TOBACCO UNION, 





“ADUCAH, EY, 





A JOB THAT WILL 
PAY YOU WELL 


If you want to make a good salary 
and expenses, tell us what experience 
you have had in selling to farmers. 


We have vacancies for a few more 
hustling salesmen who like to work for 
good pay. 

Write us for particulars. Mention 
the counties you prefer in case your 
own county is already taken. 

Don't apply unless you are anenthu- 
siastic believer in the great value of 
A. A. to every farm family in the east. 


AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST 
461 Fourth Avenue New York City 
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itial, 
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Count as one word each in 
and address. Thus: “J. B. Jone 
eleven words. 


HE American 

thoroughly honest. 

We positively guarantee to our readers 
our advertisers. 

We guarantee to refund the price 


as advertised. 
To benefit by this guarantee 
can Agriculturist”’ 


The More You Tell, 


VERY week the American 
York, New Jersey, Pennsylvania and 
reach our office at 461 Fourth Avenue, 
Monday previous to date of issue. 
schedule. 
order must accompany your order. 


ALL GOOD THINGS COME 
THE CHAP WHO DOESN’T 





THIS IS YOUR MARKET PLACE 


Classified Advertising Rates 
DVERTISEMENTS are inserted in this department at the rate of 5 cents a word. 


The minimum charge per insertion is $1 per week. 
abbreviation and whole. number, 


Place your wants by following the style of the advertisements on this page. 


Our Advertisements Guaranteed 
Agriculturist accepts only advertising which it believes to be 


of goods purchased by our subscribers from any 
advertiser who fails to make good when the article purchased is found not to be 


subscribers must say: 
when ordering from our advertisers. 


Agriculturist reaches over 120,000 farmers in New 


Cancellation orders must reach us on the same 
Because of the low rate to subscribers and their friends, cash or money 


including name 


Maip St., Mount Morris, N. Y.” counts as 


fair and honest treatment in dealing with 


“I saw your ad in the Ameri- 


The Quicker You Sell 


Advertising orders must 
not later than the second 


adjacent States. 
New York City 


TO HIM WHO WAITS — BUT 
ADVERTISE WAITS LONGEST 




















| HATCHERY, 
| 


| Pany, 


| in August ; 








CLASSIFIED ADS 


MISCELLANEOUS 


ALL-WOOL HAND AND MACHINE Knitting 
Yarns for sale. We are also doing custom- 
work at the same old prices. Write for sam- 
oo and particulars. H. A. BARTLETT, 

armony, Maine. 


KODAK FINISHING—Tria! offer. Any size 
— | developed for 5 cents. Prints, 3 cents 
eac Over-night service. Expert work. 
YOUNG PHOTO SERVICE, 40R Bertha St., 
Albany, N. Y. 


EAT APPLE PIE ALL SUMMER—Wayne 
County Evaporated Apples. Best in the world. 
Stock for 12 pies, $1.00 postpaid. Good till 
used. ALVAH H. PULVER, Sodus, N. Y. 


LATEST STYLE SANITARY MILK TICK- 
ETS save money and time. Free delivery. 
Send for samples. TRAVERS BROTHERS, 
Dept. A, Gardner, Mass. 























INFALLIBLE Indian-Chinese Hunting, Trap- 
ping and Fishing Guide sent for 25 cents. 
Enclose stamped envelope. PROF. CRUSE, 
1503 Crawford St., Houston, Texas. 





TWENTY TONS HARDWOOD ASHES de- 
livered your railway station, $400. GEORGE 
STEVENS, Peterborough, Ontario. 


EGGS AND POULTRY 


SEEDS AND NURSERY STOCKS 





SO MANY ELEMENTS enter into the ship- 
ping of day-old chicks and eggs by our ad- 
vertisers, and the hatching of same by our 
subscribers that the publishers of this paper 
cannot guarantee the safe arrival of day-old 
chicks, or that eggs shipped shall reach the 
buyer unbroken, nor can they guarantee the 
hatching of eggs. We shall continue to exer- 
cise the greatest care in allowing poultry and 
egg advertisers to use this paper, but our re- 
sponsibility must end with that. 
and Brown Leg- 

$10 100: W 


CHICKS—S. C. Buff W hite 
horns, $9 100; Barred Rocks, 
Rocks, $12—-100; Reds, $11—100; Mixed 
light breeds, $8—-100; Mixed heavy breeds, 
$9—10C. All Number One chicks Circular 
free. JACOB NIEMOND, Box A, McAlister- 
ville, Pa. 

MARCH AND APRIL Hatched Pullet s from 
two hundred-egg record stock “Leghorns,” 
“Anconas,” “Barred Rocks,”’ Rhode Island 
Reds,"’ from $1.25 uy Free circular GLEN 
ROCK NU —  § AND STOCK FARM, Ridge- 
wood, N. 








BABY “CHICKS— White Leghorns 9c., Barred 
Rocks lic., R. I. Reds 12c., and mixed chicks 
8c. each. Satisfaction and live arrival guar- 
anteed. Circular free TURKEY RIDGE 
Millerstown, Pa 





L EGHOR: NS 503-eeg 
Immediate de- 
MAPLE 


BARRON WHITE 
train; chix, $8 per 100 
livery pullets, Not a hatchery 
ACRES F ARM, Ohio 

PULL ETS 8 . TO 12 WEEKS — Hens, Leg- 
horns, Rocks, Reds, Anconas, Minorcas, farm- 
raised. FRANK’S POULTRY FARM, Box A, 
Tiffin, Ohio. 

( ‘HIC KS—W hite 
$8—100: Reds, $10 


bens 


Tiffin, 








“Barron” stra 
HATCHE RY” 


Leghorn 
EMPIRE 


| Seward, N 








POULTRY SUPPLIES 


EGG-CASE HEADQUARTERS—Fillers, Ex- 
celsior Cushions, Poultry Shipping Crates. 
Highest quality, lowest prices Correspond- 
solicited. STANDARD EGG CASE COM- 
604 West 114th Street, New York. 


ence 


CELERY AND CABBAGE PLANTS—Strong 
plants ready for field, of all leading varieties, 
$1.25 per 1,000. Parcel post, 5 cents per 100 
extra. Cauliflower plants, early Snowball— 
strong, $3 per 1,000. Send for list. J. C. 
SCHMIDT, Bristol, Pa. 


MIL LIONS 





OF CELERY AND CABBAGE 
Plants, $2.50 per 1,000. Over 5,000 at $2 per 
1,000. Special prices on large orders. Early 
Snowball Cauliflower plants, $3.50 per 1,000 
re. WELLS M. DODDS, North Rose, 





CELERY 
diate 


PLANTS—Now ready for imme- 
shipment, 35 cents per 100; $1.50 per 
500; $2.50 per 1,000 prepaid. Check or P. 0. 
order. Satisfaction, or money refunded. E. M. 
FETTER, R. D. 1, Lewisburg, Pa. 








CATTLE 


HOLSTEIN BULLS FOR SALE — Sired by 
Brookside Waldorf Victoria Duke, from tested 
and untested dam. Federal Accredited Herd. 
Priced reasonably. For quick sale, address 
oo M. BRULACKER, Route 4, Myerstown, 
a. 








REGISTERED AYRSHIRES—We have priced 
for immediate sale, six well-bred 2-year old 
heifers. ARDEN HILL FARMS, Alfred Sta- 
tion, N. Y. 





FARM 
Shorthorns. 
things ready 
ham, N 


AND CROPS Registered Milking 
A money maker. A few young 
now. WM. E. SUTTON, Wind- 








SWINE 





REGISTERED DUROC WEANED PIGS— 
$10, either sex, including papers, crating, de- 
livering. Quick-growing husky rascals. CHAS. 
MEARSON, Weedsport, N. Y. 


JUST A FEW MORE—0O.I.C. Service Boars, 
sired by a grandson of C. C. Callaway Edd. 
GEO. N. RUPRACHT, Mallory, N. Y. 








Oo. I. C. PIGS—Weighing 60 pounds, both 
sexes, beauties. Registered free. le . 
BEARDSLEY, Montour Falls, N. Y. 








DOGS AND PET STOCK 


REAL ESTATE 





trained dogs and six-months 
brood bitch bred to whelp 
entire stock. Walker- 
dogs in land with- 
teed to make good 
ORSON RISLEY 


FOX HOUNDS, 
old pups; also one 
disposing of 
Red Bone cross; no better 
out any exception, 
if handled as I 
Morrisville, N. Y 


guaran 
advise. 


FOR SALE—Fox Hound pups; black, tan 
and white; 3 months old; $5, $10, and $15 
each. These pups should make extra good 
hunters. R. W. SCHALLENBERG, Western- 
ville, N. Y. 


FARM DOG 





English Shepherds; pups and 
drivers. Natural instinct to handle cattle. 
Credit given if requested. Nine litters ready 
now. W. W. NORTON, Ogdensburg, N. Y. 


HORE KENNELS, HIMROD, N. Y. 
—Offers Fox, Coon and Rabbit Hounds, Eng- 
lish Shepherds, on approval. You are the 
judge. Summer prices. 

COCKER SPANIEL PUPPIES — Champion 
stock: Blacks and Reds, with pedigrees; at 
low prices. LAKE-MOUNT KENNEL, Stuart 
Hubbell, Odessa, N. Y. 


LOOK !— Rub your eyes and read again! 
English and Welsh Shepherd Pups at reduced 
price for short time. GEO. BOORMAN, 
Marathon, N 

SCOTCH COLLIE PUPPIES — From regis- 
tered stock. Great workers. New York State 
Fair winners. H. S. McLOUD, Port Byron, 
ma YF, 

COLLIE PUPPIES—AIl ages, bred bitches. 
PAINE’S KENNELS, South Royalton, Vt. 





LAKE 




















SHEEP 





EXTENSION LADDERS--—27c foot; three- 
leg fruit ladders, 30c foot. Freight paid. A. 
I. WERRIS, 'terlaken, N., Y. 





FOR SALE—Hampshire and Dorset sheep, 
rams and ewes; also Shetland ponies. L. G. 
TUCKER, Scio, N. Y 


FINE VIRGINIA FARM FOR SALE — On 
paved road 23 miles to Washington. 400 acres 
beautifully situated on 60-ft. Macadam pike. 
Only 4 miles to Street Railway. Excellent 
land in high state of cultivation. Well fenced; 
80 acres woodland; orchard and large lawn. 
ll-room house with bath; large barn; 2-car 
garage; good granary; tenement house and 
outbuildings; all in good shape. Would make 
excellent dairy farm; milk trucks for Wash- 
ington each morning. A bargain at $40,000— 
$10,000 cash, balance 2-5 years. Would di- 
vide. G. R. HUFFARD, R. F. D. 1, Fairfax, 
Va. Brokers protected. 





FOR SALE—131-acre New York dairy farm, 
high’ cultivation ; near churches, stores, school; 
good buildings, silo, outbuildings, running 
water in house, barn, milkhouse ; Federal-tested 
dairy, or without. BOX 306, American Agri- 
culturist, 461 Fourth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 








HELP WANTED 





WANTED—Single men to work at least one 
year as testers in New York Cow Testing Asso- 
ciations. Experience in feeding and in opera- 
tion of Babcock test essential. Give age, 
school training, dairy or farm experience, 
names and address of former employers, Write 
G. W. TAILBY, JR., Animal Husbandry De- 
partment, Ithaca, N. Y. 





ALL men, women, boys, girls, 17 to 60, will- 
ing to accept Government positions, he -$190, 
traveling or stationary, write MR. OZMENT, 
258 St. Louis. Mo., immediately. 


ee 
— 








. ‘BEES 





WILLOWDELL 3-BAND Italian Queens, by 
return mail. They get results; one, $1.15; 
6 for $6; 12 for $10. H. 8S. OSTRANDER, 
Mellenville, N. Y. 
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The Brown Mouse —2y Herbert Quick 


* (For a synopsis of preceding issues, see page 28) 
sé AND do you think,” queried Jim, “that my abandonment of the things in 
which I believe in the face of this attack would prove to your mind that I 


am competent? 
Again Jennie was silent. 


Or would it show me. incompetent?” 


“I guess,” said Jim, “that we’ll have to stand or fall on things as they are.” 
“Do you refuse to resign?” asked Jennie 


“Sometimes I think 


it’s not worth while to try any longer,” said Jim. 


“And yet, I believe that in my way I’m working on the question’ which must 
be solved if this nation is to stand—the question of making the farm and farm 


life what they should be and may well be. 


pose I refuse to resign?” 


I'll have to think about it. Sup- 


Jennie had drawn on her gloves, and stood ready for departure. 
“Unless you resign before the twenty-fifth,” said she, “I shall hear the peti- 


tion for your removal on that date. 
answer the charges against you. 


ha 


good evening! 


“Incompetency!” The disgraceful 
word, representing everything he had 
always despised, rang through Jim’s 
mind as he walked home. He could 
think of nothing else as he sat at the 
simple _—— which he could scarcely 
taste. Well, had he not always been 
incompetent, except in the use of his 
muscles? Were not all his dreams as 
foreign to life and common sense as 
the Milky Way from the earth? What 
reason was there for thinking that this 
crusade of his for better schools had 
any sounder foundation than his dream 
of being president, or a poet or novel- 
ist,or philosopher? He was just a hay- 
seed, a rube, a misfit, as edd as Dick’s 
hatband, an off ox. He was incompe- 
tent. He picked up a pen, and began 
writing. He wrote, “To the Honorable 
the Board of Education of the Inde- 
pendent District of —” And he 
heard a tap at the door. His mother 
admitted Colonel Woodruff. 

“Hello, Jim,” said he. 

“Good evening, Colonel,” said Jim. 
“Take a chair, won’t you?” 

“No,” replied the colonel. “I thought 
I’d see if you and the boys at the 
schoolhouse can’t tell me something 
about the smut in my wheat. I heard 
you were going to work on that to- 
night.” 

“TI had forgotten!” said Jim. 

“I wondered if you hadn’t,” said the 
colonel, “and so I came by for you. I 
was waiting up the road. Come on, 
and ride up with me.” 





HE colonel had always been friendly, 

but there was a new note in his man- 
ner to-night. If he had been talking 
to the president of the state university, 
his tone could not have been more 
courteous. He worked with the class on 
the problem of smut. He offered to aid 
the boys in every possible way in their 
campaign against scab in potatoes. He 
suggested some tests which would show 
the real value of the treatment. The 
boys were in a glow of pride at this 
cooperation with Colonel Woodruff. 
This was real work! Jim and the colo- 
nel went away together. It had been a 
great evening. 

“Jim,” said the colonel, “can these 
kids spell?” 

“T think,” said Jim, “that they can 
outspell any school about here.” 

“How about arithmetic and the other 
branches? Have you sort of kept them 
up to the course of study?” 

“T have carried them in a course par- 
allel to the text-books,” said Jim, “and 
covering the same ground. But it has 
been vocational work, you know—re- 
lated to life.” 

“Well,” said the colonel, “if I were 
you, I’d put them over a rapid review 
of the text-books for a few days—say 
between now and the twenty-fifth.” 

“What for?” 

“Oh, nothing—just to please me. 
... And say, Jim, I glanced over a 
communication you have started to the 
more or less Honorable Board of Edu- 
cation.” 

“rear” ’ 

“Well, don’t finish it.... And say, 
Jim, I think I’ll give thyself the luxury 
of being a _ wild-eyed reformer for 
once.” 

“Yes,” said Jim, dazed. 

“And if you think, Jim, that you’ve 
got no friends, just remember that I’m 
for you.” 

“Thank you, Colonel.” 

“And we’ll show them they’re in a 
horse race.” 

“I don’t see. . . ” said Jim. 

“You’re not supposed to see,” said 
the colonel, “but you can bet that we'll 


The charges are incompetency. 


You will be allowed to be present and 


I bid you 


be with them at the finish; and, by 
thunder! while they’re getting a full 
meal, we'll get at least a lunch. See?” 
“But Jennie says,” began Jim. 
“Don’t tell me what she says,” said 
the colonel. “She’s acting according to 
her judgment, and her lights and other 
organs of perception, and I don’t think 
it fittin’ that her father should try to 


influence her official conduct. But you 
go on and review them common 
branches, and keep your nerve. I 


haven’t felt so much like a scrap since 
the day we stormed Lookout Mountain. 
I kinder like being a wild-eyed re- 
former, Jim.” 


CHAPTER XIII 
FAME OR NOTORIETY 


HE office of county superintendent 

was, as a matter of course, the least 
desirable room of the court-house. It 
opened off the central hall at the upper 
end of the stairway which led to the 
court room, and when court was in 
session, served as a jury room. At 
such times the county superintendent’s 
desk was removed to the hall, where it 
stood in a confusing but very demo- 
cratic publicity. Superintendent 
Jennie might have anticipated the time 
when offenders passing from the county 
jail in the basement to arraignment 
at the bar of justice might be able to 
peek over her shoulders and criticize 
her method of treating examination 
papers. On the twenty-fifth of Feb- 
ruary, however, this experience lurked 
unsuspected in her official future. 

Poor Jennie! She anticipated noth- 
ing more:than the appearance of 
Messrs. Bronson, Peterson and Bonner 
in her office to confront Jim Irwin. At 
nine forty-five Cornelius Bonner, and 
his wife entered the office, and took 
twenty-five per cent of the chairs 
therein. At nine fifty Jim Irwin 
came in, haggard, weather-beaten and 
seedy as ever, and looked as if he had 
neither eaten nor slept since his sweet- 
heart stabbed him. At nine fifty-five 
Haakon Peterson and Ezra Bronson 
came in, accompanied b Wilbur 
Smythe, attorney-at-law, who carried 
under his arm a-code of Iowa, a com- 
pilation of the school laws of the State, 
and Throop on Public Officers. At 
nine fifty-six, therefore, the crowd in 
Jennie’s office exceeded its seating 
capacity, and Jennie was in a flutter 
as the realization dawned upon her 
that this promised to be a more public 
affair than she had anticipated. At 


nine fifty-nine Raymond Simms opened 
the office door and there filed in enough 
children, large and small, some of them 
accompanied by their parents, and all 
belonging to the Woodruff school, to 
fill completely the corners and angles 
of the room. In addition there re- 
mained an overflow meeting in the hall, 
under the command of that distin- 
guished military gentleman, Colonel 
Albert Woodruff. 

“Say Bill, come here!” said the col- 
onel, crooking his finger‘at the deputy 
sheriff. 

“What you got here, Al!” said Bill, 
coming up the stairs, puffing. “Ain’t 
it a little early for Sunday-school 
picnics?” 

“This is a school fight in our dis- 
trict,” said the colonel. “It’s Jennie’s 
baptism of fire, I reckon . .. and say, 
you’re not using the court room, are 
you?” 

“Nope,” said Bill. 


66 ELL, why not just slip around, 

then,” said the colonel, “and tell 
Jennie she’d better adjourn to the big 
room.” é 

Which suggestion was acted upon 
instanter by Deputy Bill. 

“But I can’t, I can’t,” said Jennie. 
“TI don’t want all this —- and I 
don’t want to go into the court room.” 

“T hardly see,” said. Deputy Bill, 
“how you can avoid it. These people 
seem to have business with you, and 
they can’t get into your office.’ 

“But they have no business with me,” 
said Jennie. “It’s mere curiosity.” 

Whereupon Wilbur Smythe, who 
could see no particular point in re- 
stricted publicity, said, “Madame 
County Superintendent, 
certainly is public or quasi-public. 
Your office is a public one, and the 
right to attend this hearing surely is 
one belonging to every citizen and tax- 
payer of the county, and if the tax- 
payer, qua taxpayer, then certainly a 
fortiori to the members of the Wood- 
ruff school and residents of that dis- 


trict.” 

Jennie quailed. “All right, all 
right!” said she. “But, shall I have 
to sit on the bench!” 

“You will find it by far the most 
convenient place,” said Deputy Bill. 

Was this the life to which public 
office had brought her? Was it for 
this that she had bartered her inde- 
pendence—for this and the musty 
office, the stupid examination papers, 
and the interminable visiting of schools, 
knowing that such supervision as she 
could give was practically worthless? 
Here was she, called upon to pass on 
the competency of the man who had 
always been her superior in everything 
that constitutes mental ability. And 
that crowd! To Jennie it was appalling. 
The school board under the lead of 
Wilbur Smythe took seats inside the 
railing which on court days divided 
the audience from the lawyers and liti- 
gants. Jim Irwin, who had never 
been in a court room before, herded 
with the crowd, but to Jennie, seated 
on the bench, he, like other persons in 
the auditorium, was a mere blurry out- 
line with a knob of a head on its top. 

She couldn’t call the gathering to 
order. She had no idea as to the proper 





The Woodruff District School in Session 


this hearing: 


procedure, She sat there While the 
people gathered, stood about whisper- 
ing and talking under their breaths, 
and finally became silent, all their eyes 
fixed on her. 

“May it please the court,” said 
Wilbur Smythe, standing before the 
bar. “Or, Madame County Superin- 
tendent, I should say...” 

A titter ran through the room, and 
a flush of temper tinted Jennie’s face, 
They were laughing at her! She 
wouldn’t be a spectacle any longer! 
So she rose, and handed down her 
first and last decision from the bench. 

“Mr. Smythe,” said she, “I feel very 
ill at ease up here, and I’m going to 
get down among the people. It’s the 
only way I have of getting the truth.” 

She descended from the bench, shook 
hands with everybody near her, and 
sat down by the attorney’s table. 

“Now, said she, “this is no formal 
proceeding and we will dispense with 
red tape. Where’s Mr. Irwin? Please 
come in here, Jim. Now, I know there’s 
some feeling in these things—there 
always seems to be; but I have none. 
So I'll just hear why Mr. Bronson, Mr. 
Peterson and Mr. Bonner think that 
Mr. James E. Irwin isn’t competent 
to hold a certificate.” 

Jennie was able to smile at them 
now, and everybody felt more at ease, 
save Jim Irwin, the members of the 
board and Wilbur Smythe. That in- 
dividual arose, and talked down at 
Jennie. 

“I appear for the proponents here,” 
said he, “and I desire to suggest cer- 
tain principles of procedure which I 
take it, belong indisputably to the 
conduct of this hearing.” 

“Have you a lawyer?” asked the 
oy superintendent of the respon- 
ent. . 

“A what?” exclaimed Jim. “Nobody 
here has a lawyer!” 

“Well, what do you call Wilbur 
Smythe?” queried Newton Bronson 
from the midst of the crowd. 

“He ain’t lawyer enough to hurt!” 
said the thing which the dramatists 
call A Voice. 


HERE was a little tempest of laugh- 

ter at Wilbur Smythe’s expense, 
which was quelled by Jennie’s rapping 
on the table. 

“I have no way of retaining a 
lawyer,” said Jim, on whom the truth 
had gradually dawned. “If a lawyer 
is necessary, I am without protection— 
but it never occurred to me. . .” 

“There is nothing in the school laws, 
as I remember them,” said Jennie, 
“giving the parties any right to be Ps 
resented by counsel. If there is, Mr. 
Smythe will please set me right.” 

She paused for Mr. Smythe’s reply. 

“There is nothing which expres 
gives that privilege,” said*Mr. Smythe 
“but the right to the benefit of skilled 
advisers is a universal one. And in 
opening this case for my clients, I de- 
sire to call your honor’s attention—” 

“You may advise your clients all 
you please,” said Jennie, “but I’m not 
going to waste time in listening to 
speeches, or having a lot of lawyers ex- 
amine witnesses.” 

“J protest,” said Mr. Smythe, 

“Well, you may file your protest in 
writing,” said Jennie. “I’m going to 
talk this matter over with t 
friends and neighbors of mine. 
want you dipping into it, I say!” 

Jennie’s voice was rising toward the 
scream-line, and Mr. Smythe recog- 
nized’the hand of fate. One may argue 
with a cantankerous judge, but the 
woman, who like necessity, knows no 
law, and who is smothering in a flood 
of perplexities, is beyond reason. More- 
over, Jennie dimly saw that what she 
was doing had the approval of the 
crowd, and it solved the problem of 
procedure, 

There was a little wrangling, and a 
little protest from Con Bonner, but 
Jennie ruled with a rod of iron, and 
adhered to her ruling. When the hear- 
ing was resumed after the noon recess, 
the crowd was larger than ever, but the 
roceedings consisted mainly in a con- 
erence of the principals grouped about 
Jennie at the big lawyers’ table. The 


only new thing was the presence of a 
couple of newspaper men, who had 
(Continued on page 28) 














LEARN AND EARN 


DOUBLE-ENTRY 


BOOKKEEPING 


You can learn Correct—Mod- 
ern Double-entry Bookkeeping 
from home practice. No techni- 
calities. A child can understand it. 


Send $2.00 (no stamps) to 
Davis Loose Leaf Form Mfg. Co., Inc. 
44 West 22nd St., New York 
for their “Complete Instructor of 


Modern Double-entry Bookkeep- 
ing’” bya former public accountant. 


Complete Instruction in Plain Language 

















} is a consideration. 
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This Is Open Season For Flies 


Swat Them Early and. Late— Midsummer Pattern Suggestions 


OTHING is so discouraging, we ad- 
mit, as the everlasting task of 
keeping down the fly-supply. 

Yet nothing is so essential if health 
No agency in the 
world seems better equipped. than the 
common—all too common—housefly for 
transmitting disease. 

he fly collects parasites on its body 
by visiting infected materials, and 
transports them to man and his food. 
The fly’s mouth is spongy, its feet are 
provided with sticky pads and its body 
is covered with hair. It is ideally built 
in the first place as a carrier of disease, 
and its habits further make it a direct 
menace to human life. 

The indifference which permits flies 
to breed and then is content with 
lazily shooing them from sugar bowl, 
butter or milk, only to have them return 
or light on other food, is inexcusable. 

Each farm, as a rule, raises its own 
supply of flies. Horse manure is the 


| first choice for a breeding place, though 


| with this filth-fed 


any sort of decayed matter is popular 
insect. Few breed 


| in outside closets, but the adult flies 


A Modern Bathroom, $60 | 


| destroy fly eggs and maggots seems 


r wonderful bargains. Set com 


The Just one of 


prisee a 4, 44 r 
“Pride” bath t ’ inch roll rim enameled fat- 
ba 


avatory, and « «* action, wash 

hrwn water set with percelain tenk and 

oak post hinge seat; «ll chins tudex faucets, 

Send for nivkel-plated traps,and all nickel-platedbea vy 


Catalog 40 “tines | M. SEIDENBERGCO.,Inc. 
254 W. 34.88. Bet. Tebasd sth Aves N.Y.C 


Auto Owners 
= WANTED! 


To use and introduce the 


DIMPLED TUBE 


Outlasts four ordinary tubes, Over- 
comes friction heat, increases tire life 
25% to 50%, is leak proof, prevents flat 
@ tires. Big Money aker for agents, 
salesmen and ares men. 
DAYS FREE TRIAL. TWO 
YEAR GUARANTEE. Write today 
for special introductory offer and 
money makin 


an aplan, Dept. 128 
WOLVERINE CLIMAX CO., DETROIT, MICH. 


ameled roll rim 








On trial. Easy running, easilycleaned. 
Skims warm or cold milk. Different 
from picture which shows larger ca- 
pacity machines. Get our plan of easy 


MONTHLY PAYMENTS 


and handsome free catalog. Whether 
dairy ia large or small, write today. i; 


AMERICAN SEPARATOR CO. 
Bex 7052 Bainbridge, N.Y. 


Owens Combination 
Berry Picker 


Allows the picker the free 

use of both hands to facilitate 
@ the picking of all kinds of 
| berries. Pat'd April 3, 1923, 

Sent by parcel post prepaid 

for $1.0 

GEO. H. OWENS 
ADDISON, N.Y. 


Aged Owner Throws In 


Hor-es. Cows, Tools, Growing Crops, #0 acres hay, § acres 
eats, By acres corn, 

nien, 10 cubbages, berries. fruit, horses, 
full implements, cream separator, etc 
schools, stores, churches, good markets; 100 apples; build- 
ings worth $4000 include 2-story 1¢:1o00m house, maple 
shad», beautiful view, two big barns, granary, piggery: 
a’'l for $3500, e sy terms. Details page 47 Illus. C talog 
Barvains—many States. Copy free. STROUT FARM 
AGENCY, 150R Nassau St., New York City 








5 cows, poultry, 








Cuticura Talcum 


——— Fascinatingly Fragrant ————— 


Always Healthful 


Laboratories, Dept. U, Malden, 


Sample free of 
Mass. Everywhere 2c 











|a little 











If You Say: 


“I saw your ad in the American Agricul- 
turist’’ when ordering from our advertisers, 
you will benefit by our guarantee to refund the 

ice of purchased by any subscriber 
rom any advertiser who fails to make good if 
the article purchased is found not to be as 

vertised. 

No trouble, that. And you insure yourself 

trouble. 











62 acres near | 





visit such places to feed and from them 
go to kitchen or milk pail. 
The necessity of treating manure to 


obvious. Its neglect is inexcusable, 
when you consider that one pound of 
commercial powdered borax does the 
job for every sixteen bushels or twenty 
cubic feet of fresh stable manure. Add 
water to spread the borax. 
Plenty of lime should be used in out- 
houses, which should also be guarded 
to prevent the entrance of flies. 

In spite of precautions, flies will 
breed, and homes and food must be pro- 
tected. Economy in screens is inviting 
trouble. Sticky paper, flytraps, swat- 
ters, poison bait and recent spraying 
devices ‘more expensive but most 
efficacious of all methods of killing 
flies) are all available. Milk, milk- 
pails and fruits at canning time should 
all have special care. 

Because of the places where the fly 
collects the filth on feet and body, 
and its fondness for walking over 
food immediately thereafter, the most 
common diseases brought by this pest 
are those of intestinal character. 
Typhoid has capone been traced to 
flies and flies alone. Infants and chil- 
dren are especially subject to the hot- 
weather germ borne diseases, and to 
permit flies around a baby or a baby’s 
food is almost criminal carelessness. 

Swat the fly this summer. See that 
there are no inviting breeding places 
where the pest in immature stages 
may start next spring’s crop. When 
spring comes, go after the early comers 
with a vengeance, for the destruction 
of one fly then equals the slaughter 
of hundreds later. At midsummer they 
are at their height in number and 
hunger, so untiring vigilance is the 
only method of control. 


TO HIDE AN UGLY STUMP 

Perhaps there is some unsightly 
stump or rubbish pile in your immedi- 
ate surroundings that you'd like to 


| cover up, yet you’ve hesitated to bother 


% acre beans, 4% acre potatoes, | 


starting vines around it. 

This spring, prepare the soil around 
the “eye-sore” and plant a few hills of 
ordinary field pumpkins! 

When the vines start, train them to 
cover the object desired, and the re- 
sult will be a joy to the eye all sum- 
mer and until late autumn; first the 
green of the vines with their big leaves, 
then the handsome yellow blossoms, 
and, lastly, the yellowed leaves and 
the ripe pumpkins with promise of an 
“endless” round of pies. 

It is a small task, but one that will 
pay well for the doing.—MABELLE 
ROBERT. 


WHEN COOKING FRUITS 


If fruits are wanted rich and lus- 
cious, they should be given long, slow 
cooking. 

Add the sugar as desired, when you 
add the water. Let come to a boil 
slowly. Put on plenty of water, cover 
the fruit thoroughly, as much will evap- 


| orate in the cooking; and let them cook 
| down as thick as desired. 


Even “common” apple sauce is a fine 
dish if treated in this way. Prove it 
by dividing your apples, season pre- 
cisely alike, cook one dish up quickly 
and remove from the stove as soon as 
done; then cook the other one for sev- 
eral hours, and note the difference. 

Pears and peaches respond equally 
well to this long cooking, but it colors 
them dark. To keep fruits white, or 
clear, cook them very briskly and re- 
move from the fire as soon as done.— 
C. A. B. 


The Brown 


(Continued from 


Mouse 
page 27) 
queried Chicago papers on the story, 
and been given orders for a eertain 


number of words on the case of the 
farm-hand schoolmaster on trial before 





JUST TO REMIND YOU 


[FLUENCED by members of 
the school board, who are in- 
furiated by Jim Irwin’s calm way 
of going ahead in his plan for a 
class-room program related to life 
against their protests, Jennie 
Woodruff, the school superinten- 
dent tries to induce him to give 
up his ‘“‘notions.”’ 

But Jim, former field-hand, is 
a “Brown Mouse’’—a man of 
vision and ideas. Jennie’s father, 
the Colonel, has been watching 
him all along and intends to back 
the friendless teacher, when the 
show-down comes. 











his old sweetheart for certain weird 
things he had done in the heme school 
in which they had once been classmates. 

By the time at which gathering 


darkness made it necessary for the 
bailiff to light the lamps, the parties 
had agreed on the facts. Jim admitted 
most of the allegations. He had prac- 
tically ignored the text-books. He had 
burned the district fuel and worn out 
the district furniture early and late, 
and on Saturdays. He had introduced 
domestic econcmy and manual training, 
to some extent, by sending the boys to 
the workshops and the girls to the 
kitchens and sewing-rooms of the farm- 
ers who allowed those privileges. He 
had induced the boys to test the cows 
of the district for butter-fat yield. 
He was studying the matter of a co- 
operative creamery. He hoped to have 
a blacksmith shop on the schoolhouse 
grounds sometime, where the boys 
could learn metal working by repairing 
the farm machinery, and shoeing the 
farm horses. He hoped to see a build- 
ing sometime, with an auditorium where 
the people would meet often for moving 
picture shows, lectures and the like. 
He hoped to open to the boys and girls 
the wonders of the universe which are 
touched by the work on the farm. He 
hoped to make good and contented 
farmers of them, able to get the most 
out of the soil, to sell what they pro- 
duced to the best advantage, and at the 
same time to keep up the fertility of 
the soil itself. And he hoped to teach 
the girls in such a way that they would 
be good and contented farmers’ wives. 
He even had in mind as a part of the 
schoolhouse the Woodruff District 
would one day build, an apartment in 
which the mothers of the neighborhood 
would leave their babies when they 
went to town, so that the girls could 
learn the care of infants. 

“An’ I say,” interposed Con Bonner, 
“that we can rest our case right here. 
If that ain’t the limit, I don’t know 
what is!” 

(Continued next week) 





IRST, for the girl who 

needs lots of washable 
frocks, No. 1797 is easy 
to launder, and no more 
convincing proof of its 
simplicity to make, need be 
given than the cutting dia- 
gram in the corner. 


ND for 

needs 
pleated 
bines a 


and 
effect 


the 


16 years, 3¢ 
inches bust 


nck 
. —_ wards of 
1689 12c. 
Trams 


652 


the warm 

weather frock for either 
a young girl or her older 
sister You could add the 
embroidery as a smart last 
touch, but the dress is com- 
plete without it A mono- 
gram is seen on dozens of 
summer frocks and gives an 
odd, individual effect 


No. 1689 cuts in 14 and 
16 year sizes and 36, 38, 40 
and 42 inches bust measure 
The ladies’ size requires 
2% yards 32 or 44-inch ma- 
terial, with 2% yards of 
binding. Price. 12c. 
stamps. Transfer 632, 
12e additional. 


ERE is 


To Order: 





FOUR WARM WEATHER “SPECIALS” FOR EASY SEWING 


the woman who 
one 
blouse to wear with her new 
skirt, 
solves the problem. 
deep circular collar 
popular 


No. 1794 comes in sizes 
», oo» 

measure 

36 requires 1% yards of 36- 

material 

binding. 


Write name, address, pattern numbers and sizes clearly; 
enclose 12c for each patcern, and send your order to Fashion Department. 
The Summer catalogue, a guide book to the fashions, is only 10c extra, 
and we suggest that you order your copy to-day. 


No. 1797 cuts in sizes 
6, 8, 10, 12 and 14 years 
Size 8 requires» 1% yards 
36-inch material with % 
yard 36-inch material con- 
trasting and % yard bind- 
ing. Price, 12c. stamps. 








more dressy 


No. 1794 


It com- 


jacquette 


40 and 42 
Size 


with 7% 


Price. 


ONE-PIECE porch or 

bungalow apron is our 
next hot weather suggestion. 
You will notice the laundry 
saving device in the detach- 
able bib section, which can 
be washed and ironed sep- 
arately. This also makes 
the apron appear almost a 
dress when the sash is tied. 


No. 1787 is cut in sizes 
34, 36, 38, 40 and 42 inches. 
Size 36 requires 3% yards 
of 36-inch material, with 
4% yards of edging or rick- 
rack braid. Price, 12c. 
stamps. 
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PRETTY lace edging always gives 
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an attractive finish to a table set of tr (picot) repeat from *9 times, tr counting as 1 tr), ch 2 tr in 3rd ch 1 tr.in 4th-tr, ch 2, 1 tr in 3rd of 5° 
or, in fact, to almost any piece of table in each of 2 tr, ch 7, turn, below (1 sp), ch 5, turn. ch, ch 5, turn. 
or room linen, scarfs, or baby clothes. Seventh, eighth and ninth rows: Third row: 2 SP ch 5, turn, Repeat second and third rows. 
Seven simple edgings‘*are shown in Like second. Fourth row: 1 blk (as in 2nd row), Edeine No.7 
the picture, and they are all illustrated Tenth row: Like fifth. 2 sp, ch 5, turn. ging No. 
for the in a book entitled “Crochetcraft.” We Eleventh row: Like sixth, except ifth row: Like 3rd row. Ch 3, Wheel—39 yds. C to 1 yd. lace. 
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voEn os epeat for length desired. needle). 2, tr over tr and in each 
nd late, Biging Ho. 3 heist. Rane we © of next 3 st (4 in all, making 1 blk) 
troduced Little Fan—38 yds. C to 1 yd. lace. j ging No. Saw Tooth—31 yds. C to 1 yd. lace. ch 2, sk 2, tr in next st, ch 5, turn. 
training, First row: Ch 11, 1 tr in 8th st Narrow Filet—31 yds C to 1 yd lace. Ch. 7. Repeat these two rows, 
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he farm- Second row: Skip 2 ch, tr in tr > = , = SSS Ws 
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of a co- ch 3, skip 1 tr, tr in next tr, ch 2, tr in ns Gas Well’is placed 
Ba Ramis. 8rd of ch, ch +a. aa | at a convenient 
se Fourth row: ip 2 ch, tr in tr, = of 3 1" 
ne boys ch 7, turn. es point — 
eo Fifth row: Tr in tr, ch 2, tr in 3rd NT \ 
ring the of 5 ch, ch 5, turn. Repeat from 2nd 
a build- row for length ending with 4th row. 
m where 
moving Edging No. 2 
he like. Horn of Plenty—54 yds. C to 1 yd. 
nd girls lace. 
hich are First row: Ch 10, tr in 7th ch from 
rm. He needle, ch 2, tr in 1st ch made, ch 3, 
ontented 4 turn. 
he most Second row: Over the 2 ch make 1 
ley pro- tr, ch 2, 1 tr, then tr over tr, ch 1, tr 
d at the in 3rd of 7 ch, ch 4, turn. 
tility of Third row: Tr over each of 2 tr and 
to teach 1 over ch, ch 2, tr over ch and each of 
y would 2 tr, ch 6, turn. 
Br ge row: S st in 4th from 
or the needle, *tr in tr, ch 3, s st in top of ee d 
—a md —and the extra egg money more 
borhood 3 « fi 99 
n they a than paid for our plant” — writes a 
ee be pleased farmer who lighted his henhouses last winter 
h b» 7 7 e . 
: ion with Union Carbide Gas from his Colt “Gas Well” 
Poultry research discovers the hen 
eed experts unite in of tropical origin, of long sunlit 
i ht in the  henhouses days and short nights. Experiments 
the tonic effect of main. || fave demonstrated the hen’s diges- 
sizes fe. 1) taining the birds in maxi- || tive organism to be fashioned on 
yards bY i 1 fion, and the power todis- || the 14-hour plan—and 9 hours of 
‘oak 7 . ek b eauat Botnet Ohauarite tee || Winter daylight positively won’t 
on SN Bas prove Union Carbide Gas- do, if you expect an egg aday anda 
amps. For B Lights : sch to sunlight. Tits || contented healthy bird. Nature 
OF Darn light in the heahquees wi || simply pulls a strike on you. 
—— X-y 2 a The farm hen has demonstrated be- 
a | = soudeetien out: On olat yond all question the fact that she is a 
N es age effects of sun- dependable profit payer through the 
r _— winter months (the period of high egg 
\ - €4. prices), when Union Carbide Gas from 
4 vai fy a the Colt “Gas Well” lights the henhouses to make the necessary 
i) ff) ONS 12-to-14-hour working day. The extra hours of light will enable your 
i | PSS hens to exercise and take in the food reserve needed for more eggs. 











A Colt “Gas Well” on your farm 


The Colt “Gas Well”. is installed in the ground—in the yard. 
From it comes Union Carbide Gas, made automatically as needed. 
It will light your house and barn. It will cook your meals. It 
relieves the drudgery of washday, and keeps the iron hot. Be- 
sides converting the henhouse into a source of profit, the Colt “Gas 
Well” has become a necessity for the farm home. 

Colt “‘Gas Well” users are increasing in vast numbers. Get your 
Colt Lighting-and-Cooking Plant now—be ready when the time 


tr, repeat from *in next tr, repeat 
twice over the ch and once in each 
of next 2 tr, tr in next tr, ch 1, tr in 
3rd of 4 ch, ch 4, turn. 

Fifth row: Tr over tr, ch 2, skip 
picot, tr in next st, ch 3, turn. Repeat 
for length, ending with 4th row. 
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Reviewing the Latest Eastern Markets and Prices 


WHERE NEW YORK GETS ITS 
BUTTER 


HERSCHEL H. JONES 


| may be surprising to many New 
York State dairymen to learn that in 
the month of June, 1923, New York 
City received butter in the following 
rs uantities from the following principal 
tates in order of anpertanee: 


Minnesota . . . . eeess- a2. 44,206 
BOWE 2 coe seccccccces 540,802 
Illinois . . 4 1 seseecees 3'605 662 
Nebraska .. . . seeeees 2,080,168 
WCGMGEe 2s 6 ccctocs 1.5 920 
Michigan . . . cseeesss 1,132,934 
Imdiane . . 2. csccccece 1,104,151 
New York . 837,132 


The total ae at tee York in 
the month of June were 31,164,885 
pounds, of which New York State sup- 
plied only one-five hundredth part. 

In the receipts of cheese, however, 
New York State took a more promi- 
nent position, being second only to Wis- 
consin. Out of total receipts at New 
York in the month of June of 5,207,483 
pounds of cheese, 2,246,812 pounds 
came from Wisconsin and 1,630,547 
pounds from New York State. 


BUTTER MARKET ACTIVE 


There was a large volume of buying 
of butter last week in the New York 
wholesale market. In addition to local 
demand for consumption and storage 
there was considerable business for 
out-of-town shipment. Creamery ex- 
tras (92 score) sold principally at 38c 
per Ib., which was only %c lower than 
a week previous. 

There were 2,567 casks of Danish 
butter received, which sold at 39 to 
39%c, duty paid. 

Receipts of butter are running lower 
than at this time last year, but the 
total receipts at New York since Jan- 
uary 1, 1923, are larger by 20,000 tubs 
than in the same period last year, and 
the quantity of butter on hand in cold 
storage at New York at the present 
time is about 2,000,000 lbs. in excess 
of last year. The total quantity on 
hand in the four largest markets of the 
country, however, is 3,000,000 below 
last year at the same time. 

New York State whole milk Ameri- 
can cheese flats are still held firmly 
and the market is steady with very 
little trading at prices above a range 
of 24 @ 25c. Wisconsin cheese markets 
are a little weaker. Prices are not 
much lower than previously. 


FANCY EGGS IN LIGHT SUPPLY 


Nearby hennery white eggs were in 
lighter supply last week and the mar- 
ket was quite firm on the best qualities. 
Prices advanced gradually and on July 
5 selected New Jersey hennery white 
extras were quoted at 44c per dozen, 
and other nearby selected white extras 
at 41@42c. All except seriously de- 
fective eggs moved more easily at ad- 
vancing prices and the prospect is for 
a continued good market on all really 
fancy fresh eggs. 

The present wholesale prices are 
practically at the same level as last 
year at this time. In July, 1922, hen- 
nery white extras graded to uniform- 
ity went up to 49c top price by the end 

? the month and average extras up to 
40 @42c. From July 1 right on up 
to the second week in November the 
market for fancy nearby henneries ad- 
vanced steadily, the top price for 
raded extras reaching 94c on Novem- 

r 8 Whether this steady advance 
will be repeated this year or not is 
uncertain, but there will undoubtedly 
be a real scarcity of the fanciest eg 
in the next few months and the peal 
trymen who can get eggs of fancy 
quality to market will be well re- 
warded. 

The bulk of sales of good quality 
nearby eggs last week probably were 
within a range of 28 @ 34c, with bet- 
ter quality selling at 35 to 39c. 

The best scientific knowledge on egg 
production in the country and the best 
trained minds in the egg industry are 
centered on the production of quality 
eggs for the New York market. The 
standards of quality established by this 
competition are not easy to attain. 


DARK YOLES CAUSE KICKS 


No one thing causes more eee 
among buyers against the majority of 
average nearby eggs than dark yolks. 





The discriminating trade in New York 
that is willing to pay high prices for 
quality, demands a light yolk egg, and 
it is not at all uncommon for them to 
be willing to pay as much as 4c more 
per dozen for eggs that have light 
yolks, like the Pacific Coast eggs, com- 
pared with eggs of the same quality 
otherwise but with dark yolks, How- 
ever undesirable it may from the 
standpoint of giving the hen a well- 
rounded diet, it is essential from a mar- 
keting standpoint for the nearby pro- 
ducer of fancy eggs to feed his hens in 
such a way as to get light yolks, if he 
wants to get top prices. 


FOWLS SELL WELL 


For the first time in some weeks, 
there was an active demand and strong 
market for fowls last week. The usual 
Fourth of July demand for broilers 
was sufficient to move the very liberal 
supplies that came in, but prices were 


white and green, prime, best $3.75 @ 
4, fancy $4.25 @ 4.50, fair stock $2.50 

8, culls $1.25@1.77; BEANS— 
green per bu. bag, “Round” $2.75 @ 
3.25, flat $2.50 @ 3, wax $2.75 @ 3.25, 
fancy $3.50 @ 4; BE ETS—per bunch, 
best, 5 @ 6c, ordinary an! small 4@ 
4%; CAULIFLOWER—per slat bbl., 
best ‘$4 @ 4.50, fair stock $3.25 @ 3. 15, 
No. 2’s $1.50 @2 2.50; CARROTS—per 
bunch best 8 @ 4c, small 2 @2%c; 
CABBAGE—per head “white” 8 @ 
10c, fancy large 12c, per slat bbl $2 
@ 2.25; ALE—per slat bbl. $1@ 
1.25, few sales $1.50; LETTUCE—per 
crate (32 qt.) 50@T5c, fancy few 
small sales $1; ONIONS—per bunch 
best 3% @ 4c, fancy, young, few sales 
4%, ordinary 3c; EAS—per bag 
(bu.) best $1.25 @ 1.50, poor 75c @ 
$1; RADISHES—per bunch, red and 
white tip best 3 @ 3'4c, ordinary 2c, 
black 4@b5c, white 2@é3c; RO- 
MAINE—per crate (32 qts.) 50@ 











Quotations From Eastern Markets 
The following are the gh at which farm products of special interest to 
eastern farmers sold on 
Eggs, Nearbys (cents per dozen) New York Buffalo Phila 
New Jersey hennery whites uncandled, extras... —° eeésce oo #8 
Other hennery whites, extras............00.:. eee 8 ‘ébeens 
ty inké6d6nB0e0> cab hws 066 COceenees 36@38 29@30 28 
PS he os 4.0 anweeheke ee ca 08s Oe See _—————— 8=S«=—<CS«w 25 
Gathered, whites, ‘first to ‘extra firsts.......... SB@ST —s nccces ° 
DN 2c 0 «0b 6 6 6h endebeeeed ous ° —_———e 8 8=6SC ee 06060CCti« LD 
Hennery browns, NOE ARORA IRE SI) a a 
Gathered browns and mixed colors, extras..... 28@32 ZT@2B —se_s cece 
PORNGe Beh Be cdvccecsceseeeeenveseesseeen GSO #3}3i«sesecee i §g- seeese 
Butter (cents per pound) 
Creamery (salted) high score...........+005 38% @39 4l@42 - 
Extra (92 score) Sis eam edee eats 38 39 @40 38 4 
State dairy (salted), finest skeennnnnnde 37@37'Z =37@39 . 
Se MI o cigs eneeeségesoectoacceses 35% @36% 30@ 36 
Hay and Straw, Seat! eon (per ton) U.S.Grades Old Grade Standards 
SS REL rer ere eer $21@23 $19@20 $22@23 
Timothy No.3...... ee eee 18@19 19@20 
Timothy Sample jee beeen 6 at¥Oeeu 6 enunawe 12@15 ‘ 
Fancy light clover mixed ...........-seseeeee 25 21@2 
Alfalfa, second cutting Heese ekedneesese ere 6=—ff‘aéseee 0 0Ct(ié‘ét WOO 
Ge BE Bes Boo 6 8 046 6G CORRS rH seen eRestce Sf a se ee 
Live Poultry, Suess Lots  Coonts per Ib.) 
Fowls, colored fancy, heavy WeovitrT rs 26 23 @24 “H@ 24 
Fowls, leghorns and poor. ....... 6... ..-eeeeee 24@ 26 21@22 21@22 
Broilers, colored fancy........ 42@45 45 53 
EE: DIOR cece cesneedees 35 @37 — # ;;°» 8  s&enes 
Live Stock (cents per pound) 
Calves, G0ed to MOGI. .cccccccccccccecccee 114%@12% 12%@13 
Ce C0 ME ssieveeqeceeeccngneseus 1@41% 4@ 5% 
Lambs, common to g00d.......6.-eeeeeeeenee 10@14 144@16% ~~ ww a ees 
Sheep, common to or GWEB. cccccvescenseces 2% @4'4 5@7 
Hogs, Yorkers .... ° ° 8@8% 8@8% 

















rather in buyers’ favor. Some broilers 
had to be carried over the Fourth of 
July, but were sold later. The best 
Boston broilers on July 5 brought 45c 
and the best white leghorn 38c, while 
most of the stock sold at lower prices. 
On July 5 average leghorn broilers 
were quoted -at 35 to 37c and small, 
30 @ 33c. 

Express shipments of live fowl sold 
chiefly at 26c per lb. for either white 
leghorn or colored; some of the poorer 
white leghorns sold at 24 to 25c. 


GOOD PRICES FOR POTATCES 


A short supply of new potatoes 
caused prices fer Eastern Shore Vir- 
ginia potatoes to go up to $7 per bbl. 
last week. The first new potatoes from 
Long Island and from New Jersey 
reached the market last week, which is 
unusually early. The new Long Island 
cobblers were in good condition and 
sold at $6.50 per bbl., but the N. J. 
potatoes were small and less desirable. 


DULL MARKET FOR PEAS 


heavy receipts of green peas at 
New York last week caused a decline 
in prices and a dull market. Thirty- 
three carloads arrived from State sec- 
tions on Friday alone. Early in the 
week the best peas brought a top price 
of $2.50, but the range later was a 
$1 @ 2.25 per bu. basket, depending on 
quality, mostly around $1.50. 


JERSEY SWEET CORN “IN” 


In the farmers’ public markets at 
New York last week, New Jersey sweet 
corn made its first appearance and sold 
at 3@4ec per ear. Long Island and 
New Jersey cabbage sold readily. The 
following prices represent sales by 
farmers to jobbers and retailers on 


July 5: 
ASPARAGUS-+per dozen bunches, 


Very 





75e, per slat bbl. $1 @ 1.50; SPINACH 
—per 32-qt. crate Savoy $1.75 
New Zealand 75c @ $1. 


PLENTY OF CHERRIES 


Shipments of cherries, particularly 
white sweets, were so heavy that the 
market became weaker last week. Late 
deliveries kept many shipments from 
reaching the best early morning mar- 


ket and necessitated carrying them 
over, The crop of white sweets has 
been especially large in Columbia 


County this year. The sour varieties 
will form a larger portion of the ship- 
ments from now on and there is also 
a large crop of them. 

The following wholesale prices rep- 
resent the market on July 5: CHER- 
RIES—per qt., red sour, Montmorency 
10 @ 15c; black sour, 20c; in 4-qt. 
baskets, sweet varieties, 50c @ $1.25; 
GOOSEBERRIES—per qt., large 18 @ 
20c, medium 13 @ 15c, .mall 10 @ 11c; 
RASPBERRIES—per aqt., red _ best, 
mostly 10 @ 12c, fancy 14 @ léc, ordi- 
nary 5@&8c; CURRANTS—red, per 
qt., mostly 12 @ 14c, few small sales 
fancy 15 @ 16c; ordinary 10 @ llc. 


GOOD HAY IN DEMAND 


Receipts of hay fell off last week and 
the market was firmer on top grades. 
Poor hay was dragging. Most of hay 
received was No. 3 or No. 4. Fairly 
large supplies reported in transit, which 
might cause decline later. ‘No. 1 
Timothy was quoted July 5 at $26 per 
ton. 


CASH GRAIN QUOTATIONS 


Cash grain quotations July 6 were 
as follows: 

New York—Corn, No. 2 yellow 
$1.00%; No. 2 mixed $1; No. 2 white 
$1.00%; oats, Ne. 2 white 53c; No. 3 


white 51% @53c; ordinary white 
clipped 51% @ 52%c. 

Chicago—Corn, No. 2 white 82% @ 
82%c; No. 2 yellow 83% @ 84c; oats, 
No. 2 white 42 @ 43%e; No. 3 white 
40% @ 48c; barley 60 @ 69c. 


HONEY PRODUCTION LIGHT 


Beekeepers generally all over the 
country report, according to the United 
States Department of Agriculture, a 
poor season for honey production. The 
West and Southwestern report very 
poor prospects and very light old crop 
honey on hand. Vermont is about the 
only State that reports an excellent 
outlook. In New York and Pennsyl- 
vania, the hot weather has dried up 
the nectar in clover blossoms. 

few sales are reported in the 
Northern States of white clover at 12¢ 
lb., in 60 Ib. cans or 14c wholesale in 
small pails. The New York City 
market is very dull, and demand is light 
with very little trading. 


The United States Department of 
Agriculture has just established official 
standards for wool grading. There are 
seven grades, as follows: Fine, % 
blood, % blood, % blood, low % blood, 
common and braid. The properties 


considered, after several years’ investi- ° 


gation and study of the standards, 
are first, diameter of fiber; second, 
length of fiber; third, spinning quality 
of fiber, fourth shrinkage of wool, the 
fineness of fiber being regarded as basic, 


Save the Potato Crop 
(Continued from page 23) 


the reasons why Long Islanders are 
not taking to dust more rapidly.” 

That man just about spoke a volume 
in those few words. I have been in 
the southwestern corner of Livingston 
County and seen potatoes growing on 
hilltops that tax a man’s climbing 
ability, let alone a team of horses. To 
get a tank of liquid spray up there 
is next to impossible and to go back 
and forth for each refilling is quite 
impracticable. 

have in mind two growers in par- 
ticular, George Mehlenbacher and his 
neighbor, Gibson, of Wayland, N. Y,, 
who bought a duster in partnership 
and solved the problem of hauling 
spray materials up steep hillsides. One 
trip up the hill carried enough dust 
for the whole field. Another advantage 
they found in their duster was that 
they could easily cover a field in the 
morning before the dew is off the 
plants and before hay was dry enough 
to be hauled into the barn. Of course, 
these men had an acreage that war- 
ranted the purchase of a duster, but 
where acreage was low more men can 
get into the ring. 

But whether you dust or spray, the 
main thing is to get on the poison an 
the fungicides to check plant losses. 
One of the best potato growers that 
I know, G. T. Powell, of Glen Head, 
Long Island, has been conductin 
spraying tests for several years an 
his tests bear out the statement that 
the cost of spray and its application 
is more than paid for by the increase 
in returns. He has been demonstratin 
not only that it is possible to contro 
disease, but that it is a paying prope 
sition. 





SHIP YOUR EGGS 


WHITE AND BROWN 
To R. BRENNER & SONS 
Bonded Commission Merchants 
358 Greenwich St., New York City 








Farmers Supplied with 


STEEL WIRE BALE TIES 


FOR HAY AND STRAW BALING, ETC. 
Quality Guaranteed 


H. P. & H. F. WILSON CO. 
520 Washington St. NEW YORK 
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Mild ow Str Extra fin 
Natural Leaf Tebacco «= secg She, 8 


$3.40, 
FREE; meen Chewing. wa is = $2.50. 
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MINERALS. 





SYMPTOMS © 
HEAVES 





guaranteed to give 





satisfaction or 
tte Merits money refunded. 








SEND TODAY $1 Package 


scriptive booklet — 
MINERAL REMEDY co. (S1 Fourth Ave., Pittsburgh, Pa 








will reduce, inflamed, swollen 
Joints, Sprains, B Soft 
‘ Bunches; Heals Poll Evil. 


Quittor, Fistula and infected 
sores quickly as it isa positive 
antiseptic and germicide. Plezsanr 
to use; does not blister or re- 
move the hair, and you can 
work the horse. $2.50 per bottle 
delivered. 


Book 7 R Free 


W. F. Young, Inc., 579 Lyman St., Springfield, Mass. 








CATTLE BREEDERS 


SOPHIE TORMENTOR 


JERSEY BULL 


Si red by grandson of Sophie 19th of Hood Farm. Dam 
in 30 days made 391 pounds of butterfat, for Class AAA 
in ister of Merit. She won Grand Championship 
over all breeds at Lynn Fair. Bull is 11 months old, 
solid pony husky and handsome. Price $100.00. Herd 
Accredited. Put him in your pasture. 


WOOD FARM HATHORNE, MASS. 


HOLSTEIN BULLS FOR SALE 


Sons of 
DUTCHLAND COLANTHA SIR INKA 


FISHKILL FARMS, Hopewell Junction, N. Y. 
HENRY MORGENTHAU, Jr., Owner 


HOLSTEINS AND GUERNSEYS 


A. F. SAUNDERS, CORTLAND, N. Y. 


HOLSTEINS 


Two car loads high-class grade springers. The 
kind that please. One car load registered females. 
Well bred, strictly high-class. Several registered 
service bulls. J. A. LEACH, CORTLAND, N. Y. 


HIGH-GRADE HOLSTEIN COWS 
fresh and close by large and heavy producers. 
Pure bred registered Holsteins all ages; your 
inquiry will receive our best attention. 
Browncroft Farm McGRAW New York 


HIGH GRADE HOLSTEIN HEIFER CALVES $15 
each; registered bull and heifer calves, $25 up; registered 
bulls ready for service, and cows. Address 

SPOT FARM, .TULLY, N. Y. 
Born Dec. 7th, 1921. Sired bya 


HOLSTEIN BUL 33-pound Son of King of the 


tiacs, Dam tis 24.95- pound daughter Changeling But- 
“ Boy. He is nicely marked, splendid individual, well 
grown and ready for service. Brice’ to sell. 
FRED. > BLE WER 
Oweg . Ve 


FOR SALE fsri.femgzaces? ates 
1 


1 for booklet. 
R. L. CHAFFEE, Secretary e FALLS, 



































SWINE BREEDERS ~ 


PIGS FOR SALE 


Yorkshire and Chester White Cross, and Chester and 
Berkshire C ross, all large, growthy pigs: 6 to 7 weeks old, 
$5.75 each; 7 to 8 weeks old, $6 each; 8 to 9 weeks old, 
$6.50 each. 15 Pure Bred Yorkshire Sows, 7 to 8 weeks, $7 
each; 20 Pure Chester White Pigs, 6to7 weeks old, $7 each, 
and 10 Berkshire and Duroc Cross, 8 to 9 weeks old, $6.50 
each. These are all good pigs, bred from the best of stock. 
—— ship any part of the above lots to you on approval, 
I. De 


WALTER LUX, 388 Salem St., Woburn, Mass. Tel. 86 








Big Type Poland China Pigs 


Gilts and Boars for sale. Sires: Ford's Liberator and 
Ford's Big Tim. Moderate prices. 


STEPHEN H. FORD, 402 Stewart Building, Baltimore, Md. 
eg. Chester Whites 


me nice on he also some choice sows bred for 
uly farrow, also some gilts; prices reasonable con- 
sidering breeding. Write for particulars. 
RALPH B. SMITH West Ossipee, N. H. 











All ages. Herd headed b: 
BIG TYPE BERKSHIRES Janior Champion, National 
Swine Show 1922, PIGS $10 to $15 each 
YORK SPRINGS BERKSHIRE ASSN., YORK SPRINGS, PA. 


LARGE BERKSHIRES AT HIGHWOOD 
d champion Largest in America. Free booklet. 
Box 10 DUNDEE, N.Y. 








100 Procka cla Well grown and thufe FIGS 
16.50 eccb. OAKS DAIRY FARM, WEALUSING, Pa. 
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Putting Up Summer Butter 


To Keep It For Winter Use, Pasteurize the Cream 


WEET cream, pasteurization, and 

proper packing are essential to the 
successful making and storing A sum- 
mer butter for use the rest of the year. 

The cream must be perfectly sweet. 
The buttermilk from cream in the 
proper condition for making stor- 
age butter is as sweet as fresh skim 
milk. If the cream is allowed to sour, 
a strong and perhaps a fishy flavor may 
develop in the butter. 

Sweet cream must be pasteurized for 
two reasons: 

First, the butter will keep much bet- 
ter if most of the bacteria in the cream 
are killed by heating; second, sweet 
cream is difficult to churn if its sticky 
quality, or viscosity, is not broken by 
pasteurization. 

Earthenware jars are the best 
containers in which to store butter, 
but wooden tubs may be used. The 
container must be scalded thoroughly 
and cooled immediately before butter 
is packed in it. The surface of the 
butter, after it is packed in the con- 
tainer, should be covered with a white 
cloth that has been made practically 
sterile, or free from bacteria, by boil- 
ing in clean water for a few minutes. 
The diameter of the cloth should be 
about two inches greater than the di- 
ameter of the jar. The cloth should be 
covered with a layer of salt about one- 
sixteenth of an inch deep, to keep the 
surface of the butter from spoiling. 
The cloth is merely to aid in lifting the 
salt from the butter when a portion of 
it is taken out for use. 


Care of Utensils 


The condition of a workman’s tools 
has a definite relation to the quality of 
his work. In the same way there is a 
direct relation between the care of the 
dairy utensils and the quality of the 
butter made. All dippers, strainers, 
pails, cans and tinware should be not 
only carefully washed, but thoroughly 
scalded with boiling water. This pro- 
cess will kill most of the bacteria and 
will also dry the utensils and thus pre- 
vent rusting. Ladles, the butter bowl or 
board, the butter printer, and all 
wooden utensils not only should be 
thoroughly washed and scalded after 
being used, but should be soaked in 
boiling water before being used, in 
order to prevent the butter from stick- 
ing tc them. The churn must be kept 
sweet; this cannot be emphasized too 
strongly. Under normal conditions 
thorough scalding after each churning 
is sufficient to keep it in good condi- 
tion. In case the churn has a musty 
odor, it should be filled with a saturated 
solution of lime water. This may be 
made by slaking burned lime, adding 
water, stirring the mixture thoroughly 
and allowing it to stand a few hours. 
After the lime has settled, the clear 
lime water may be dipped off and put 
into the churn. Several new supplies 
of lime water may be made by adding 
more water to the lime, stirring thé 
mixture thoroughly, and allowing it to 
settle as in the first case. The lime 
water should be placed in the churn as 
soon as it has been scalded after us- 
ing, and allowed to remain until the 
churn is used again. 


Gravity Separation Not Efficient 


The gravity method of separation is 
not so efficient as centrifugal separa- 
tion, for two reasons: First, more fat 
is lost in the skim milk; second, the 
cream is thinner, and consequently it 
is often difficult to churn. Where no 
separator is available the following 
method may be employed: When mak- 
ing butter on a fairly large scale, two 
or more 40-quart milk cans should be 
used as containers. Immediately after 
the milk is drawn it should be placed 
in these cans in the cooling tank and 
stirred until it is 50 degrees or less in 
temperature. After the milk has stood 
for approximately 48 hours, the cream 
should be carefully skimmed off with a 
shallow dipper. If the milk stands for 
a shorter period, a high percentage of 
fat will be lost in the skim milk.’ 

Low temperatures must be maintained 
throughout the holding period in order 
to keep the cream sweet. About 10 
or 12 pounds of cream for churning 
should be skimmed from the 40-quart 
can of milk; then about a gallon of 


milk should be skimmed into another 
pail. This latter skimming will con- 
tain about the same percentage of fat 
as whole milk, and _may be used as 
such in the home. When this method 
is followed, the skim milk will contain 
less fat than if one skimming is made, 
the cream will be richer in fat and will 
therefore churn more readily. In some 
cases shotgun cans may used to 
better advantage than 40-quart milk 
cans. 


How to Pasteurize the Cream 


Cream may be pasteurized on the 
farm in the following way: Place a 
wash boiler partly filled with water on 
the stove. Set the shotgun cans or the 
pail containing cream in the water and 
allow it to remain over the heat until 
the ternperature of the cream reaches 
145 degrees. Stir the cream gently, 
not vigorously, so that it will heat uni- 
formly. Move the boiler to the back 
of the stove, and hold the cream at the 
temperature of 145 degrees or a few 
degrees higher for 20 or 30 minutes. 
If the temperature of the cream reaches 
160 degrees, the flavor of the buttter 
will not be injured. 

Cool the cream to 50 degrees or lower, 
and hold it at this temperature for at 
least 3 hours. Usually in creameries, 
it is held at this temperature overnight. 
Stir the cream gently so that it will 
cool more rapidly. 

If the butter is packed solidly in a 
stone jar, it should be covered with a 
white cloth and a layer of salt. If 
printed butter is packed for storage, 
the wrappers should be held in place by 
white cord passed around each print, 
both lengthwise and crosswise. The 
prints should be packed in a stone jar 
that has been scalded carefully and 
cooled, and a large plate should be 
placed on the butter and weighted down 
with bricks or stones that have been 
cleaned thoroughly and scalded. 

Finally the butter should be covered 
with a saturated solution of brine made 
by adding salt to water in the propor- 
tion of one pound of salt to four pounds 
of water. A 10- gallon jar will hold 
50 pounds of butter in prints with about 
an inch of brine over the top surface. 
An extra supply of brine should be kept 
on hand in fruit jars or other sealed 
containers, and added to the butter jar 
as the prints are removed or as the 
brine in it evaporates. 

Butter must be held at moderately 
lew temperatures. The cellar is the 
best place for storing butter on the 
farm, but the jar must be covered 
properly so that the butter cannot ab- 
sorb odors of fruits and vegetables 
stored near it. 


FARMERS’ BULLETINS FOR THIS 
TIME OF YEAR 


Recent bulletins of interest to farm- 
ers which may be obtained free of 
charge by writing the Division of Pub- 
lications, United States Department of 
Agriculture, Washington, D. C., are as 
follows: Farmers’ Bulletin 707, The 
Commercial Grading, Packing and 
Shipping of Cantaloupes; 766, The 
Common Cabbage Worm; 842, Methods 
of Protection Against Lightning; 850, 
How to Make Cottage Cheese on the 
Farm; 871, Fresh Fruits and Vegeta- 
bles as Conservers of Other Staple 
Foods; 900, Homemade Fruit Butters; 
948, Haymaking; 959, The Spotted 
Garden Slug; 984, Farm and Home 
Drying of Fruits and Vegetables; 1007, 
The Control of the Onion Thrips; 1112, 
Culling for Eggs and Market; 1115, 


Selection and Preparation of Fowls for | 


Exhibition; 1145, Handling and Trans- 
portation of Cantaloupes; 1211, Home 
Canning Fruits and Vegetables; 1225, 
The Potato Leafhopper and Its Con- 
trol; 1246, The Peach Borer—How to 
Prevent or Lessen Its Ravages; 1258, 
Webworms Injurious to Cereal and 
Forage Crops and Their Control; 1266, 
Preparation of Peaches for Market: 
1290, The Bulk Handling of Grain; 
1310, The Corn Earworm. 





| Eces, low; catalog. 


$1 


Puts 3 H-P Engine on 
Your Place For Only #185 


Ed. H. Witte, Famous Engine Manufact- 
urer, Makes Startling Offer On 
New Witte Throttling- 
~ Governor Engine. 


Farmers, now more than ever, appreciate 
the need of power on the farm and know they 
can make $500 to $1,0co additional profit a 
year with an all-purpose engine, 

Ed. H. Witte, nationally-known engine 
manufacturer, has announced a new 3-horse 
power engine which burns either kerosene, 
gasoline, distillate or gas with a special 
regulator which enables it to operate all 
the way from two to four and one-half 
horse-power. 











This new WITTE ENGINE has revolution- 
ized power on the farm as it handles prac- 
tically every job with ease at a fraction of 
the cost of hired help. Easily moved from 
one job to another, it is trouble-proof and so 
‘simple that a boy can operate it. 

To introduce this wonderful new engine to 
a million new users Mr. Witte has arranged 
to put it on any place for a 90-day guaran- 
teed test. Since it costs only $18.55 to take 
advantage of this sensational offer Mr. Witte 
confidently expects every progressive power- 
user to soon be using a WITTE. Every 
reader of this paper who is interested in 
making bigger profits and doing all jobs by 
engine power should write today to Mr. 
E. H. Witte, 1803 Oakland Ave., Kansas 
City, Mo., or 1803 Empire Bldg., Pittsburgh, 
Pa., for full details of this remarkable offer. 
You are under no obligations by writing. 
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ONE YEAR 
TO PAY 





$44 fs SS “durable. 
Wew BUTTERFLY Sere 
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BABY CHICKS 


BABY CHICKS 

S.C. Rhode Island Reds, 12c each 
Barred Plymouth Rocks, 11c each 
§. C. White Leghorus, . 9c each 


Chicks 
Mixed or Off Color, . . 7c each 


These chicks are all hatched from free range stook. 
Safe delivery and satisfaction guaranteed. Descriptive 


booklet free. 
W. A. LAUVER, McALISTERVILLE, PA. 


CHICKS for July Delivery 


Our 19th Season producing good x4 

















chicks from_heavy-laying ania 
White and Brown Leghorn: 
Buf and Black Leghorns, $10. per io. Barred 
and White Rocks, $12 per 100; Anconas, Black 
Minorcas, $11.50 per “Iho: White Wyandottes, 
R. C. Reds, $13 per 100. ‘Mixed, i 
Order direct from this ad. We guarantee %% live de- 
livery. Catalogue free. 
20th CENTURY HATCHERY 
Box R New Washington, Ohle 


Hatched by the best system of 
BABY CHICKS Sommers from high class 
-to-lay stock. Barred and 
Buff Rocks, Reds, Anconas, Fs ‘aaa, 1c. each; White, 
Brown, Buff Leghorns, 10c. each; broilers, te. each. Pekin 
Ducklings, 30c. each. 
Safe delivery guaranteed by prepaid parce! post 


NUNDA POULTRY FARM NUNDA, N. Y. 


600 White Leghorn Breeders, one year old, 
$1.00 each. 10 Weeks’ Old Pullets, Aug. 0th 
delivery,$1.0 each and up. Thousands ready 
HUMMER’S POULTRY FARM 
FRENCHTOWN, WN. J., R.4 


BABY CHICKS mii"irown ‘Leghorns, $0 


pe hundred; mixed, $7.00. 100% delivery guaranteed. 

















‘ot a new beginner. 





J.W.KIRK, Box51, McALISTERVILLE, PA, 
CHI Bar. Rocks, lic; Reds, 12¢; Wh. Leghorns, 9c; Mixed, 
Te. 100¢ arrival guaranteed. Order adv or ciren- 





lar free. TWIN HATCHERY, McALISTERVILLE, PA. 
LARGE STOCK fine Poultry, Turkeys, Geese, Ducks, Guineas, 
Bantams, Collies, Pigeons, Chicks, Stock, 


PIONEEK FARMS, Telford, Pennsylvania, 





HILLPOT 
QUALITY 
Post Prepaid. Safe delivery guaranteed pad 
anywhere east of Mississippi River. 


C H | CK REDUCED A te co's DELIVERIES 
SS nar gen ule of Se ET : 75 


brews Lishers 13.00 700 375 Whe Wrandetis 18.00 925 475 
W. F. HILLPOT Box 29, 


Frenchtown, N. J. 











A FREE TRIP to New York City 


FOR EVERY BOY AND GIRL 


between the ages of 12 and 21 who sells $50.00 worth of subscriptions for American 
Agriculturist between now and August 22, 1923. This offer is open only to boys 
and girls living in one of the Middle Atlantic States or the New England States. 


What the Trip Will 
Include 


All contestants qualifying for the 
trip will have all their traveling 
expenses paid to and from New 
York and also all expenses for 
the two days they are our guests 
in New York City, August 29 
and 30. 

During the two days’ stay in New 
York City the program will include 
a trip to one of the leading theatres, 
a visit to the Museum of Natural His 
tory, the Bronx Zoological Gardens, 
a Sight Seeing Bus Trip around New 
York, a visit to the New Markets and 
Water Front, the Woolworth Build- 





Letter From One of The Boys Who Visited 
New York At Our Expense Last Fall 


wish to thank you for the good time 
you gave me while I was your guest in New 
York o the free trip which I won getting 
ibs« riptions for the American Agriculturist 
The first day we were in New York 
we went to the Bronx Park While there 
we saw all kinds of wild animals you could 
think of 
In the afternoon we went to the New 
Markets and Water Front, where we saw all 
kinds of live steck and fowl At the Water 
‘ront we saw an ocean liner leaving for 
South America, also battle ships and many 
ocean-going liners Then we went to the top 
the Woolworth Building, which is ¢ 
ries, and 792 feet high—the tallest build- 
he world While up in the top we 
the Brooklyn and Queensboro 
attan Bridge; also lower Man- 
da fine view of New York 
here we went to the Aquarium, the 
hom all ki ids of fish, seal and walrus 
We had a fine view of the Statue of Liberty 
Fre ym here we went over to the Custom 
House and New York Stock Exchange and 
Wall Street We saw a number of large 
buildings, such as the Bankers’ Trust Com- 
pany Building—which is 39 stories, and 540 
t high Merchants’ National Bank, New 
aring House and many other larg: 
zs, SUK h as the Singer Building—which 
tories, and 724 feet high—the Flatiron 
xr, Metropolitan Tower, Pennsylvania 
tailroad Station, New York Public Library, 
ind the New York Post Office 
That night we went to the Hippodrom« 
which is the largest theatre in the world 
The next day we went to the A. A. Build- 
ing, where we saw how the A. A. was printed 
We then went on a sight-seeing bus trip 
around New York. In the afternoon we went 
on another bus to Riverside Drive We saw 
the Soldiers’ and Sailors’ Monument and 
Grant's Tomb, with a fine view of the Hud- 


You Are Sure of Being 
Rewarded 


If for any reason you should discon- 
tinue getting subscriptions before 
reaching a total of $50.00, we will pay 
you a cash commission of half the 
amount you have sent us for subscrip- 
tions, provided you have sold at least 
$10.00 worth of subscriptions. 


Boys and Girls! 
Register Now 


Don’t take any chances of missing this 
wonderful trip. Fill out the coupon 
below immediately so that we can 
register you as one of the contestants 
and send you necessary supplies free of 


ing, a trip on board an ocean going 
liner and as many other extra trips we 
can find time for in the two days. 





New York City is the greatest city 


son River and The Palisades We traveled 
on surface, subway, and elevated trains We 
also visited the Museum of Natura! History 
“All in all it was a wonderful trip.’ 
(Signed) FREDERICK James HATHAWAY 


all expense. But don’t wait for any 
supplies. Start getting subscriptions 
now—this very day. 


(Age 14) 
Schuylerville, New York 








in the world and every young Amer- 


only half lived until you have visited 


famous subways, etc. 


| Mail This Coupon At Once 





MANAGER FREE TRIP BUREAU 
American Agriculturist 
461 Fourth Ave., New York City 


Please count me in on the free trip to New York City. 
Send me necessary sample copies and other supplies together 
with instructions. I will do my best to sell at least $50 
worth of new or renewal subscriptions for American Agricul- 
turist before August 22. In case I fail to get $50 worth of 
subscriptions it is understood that you will pay me a cash 
commission amounting to half of the money I receive for 
American Agriculturist subscriptions, provided I send at 
least $10 worth of subscriptions. 


ican should take pride in visiting this wonderland. 
You may not want to live in New York, but you have 


many tremendous buildings, beautiful parks, museums, 


olin ei ects inten einen Getbweing aab-aterenepi tins Satay = 


Remember the trip is not at all com- 
petitive, so that if you sell 50 subscriptions for Amer- 
ican Agriculturist between now and August 22nd, 1923, 
you will win one of the free trips to New York 
City, no matter how many others qualify for the same 
great treat. 


HOW TO GET THE FREE TRIP 


| All that is necessary to get all your expenses paid on this 
trip to New York City is for you to sell $50.00 worth of 
| subscriptions for American Agriculturist. Send your or- 
| ders in each week. No orders will count if mailed later 
| than August 22nd. 
| 
| 
| 
| 


and seen its 


In order to reach your goal of $50.00 worth of sales quickly, you 

may sell five years for $3.00 or three years for $2.00. Of course, you 

may also sell one year for $1.00. It is clearly to. your advantage to 

get the long-term subscriptions because you require much less of 
them. For instance, 25 three-year subscriptions at $2.00 each will 
be easier to secure for most contestants than 50 one-year subscrip- 

tions at $1.00. The big point to remember is that your total sub- 
| scription sales must amount to $50.00 in order to entitle you to the 
free trip. Renewals count the same as new subscriptions. 

















